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ARIZONA FARMING. 
The Different Crops Which are 


Raised in the Territory 
by Irrigation. 


BY GATES M. FOWLER, 





HCENIX is the 
Capital City and 
commercial me- 
tropolis of Arizona 
Territory. It lies 
in the center of the 
agricultural _por- 
tion, and is head- 
quarters for all irri- 
gation matters in 
this part of the 
southwest. It has 
a population of 
about 10,000. 
With ample water 
works, gas sup- 
ply, electric lights 

telephone system, electric and horse street 

cars, three daily and three weekly news- 

apers, it is not much behind the times, 

t is a common remark in the Territory 
that all roads lead to Phoenix, as indeed 
most of them do. The average farm 
consists of 160 acres. This makes a con- 
venient amount of land for one man to 
irrigate with one head of water. 

The land all lays level as a floor, with 
a slight fall to the north and west, just 
sufficient to make it irrigate well. 

The farming season commences about 
Sept.15. The first thing to be done after 
ene has secured a ranch with the nec- 
essary water rights to cover it, is to buy 
the water for the season. This costs $2 
per inch per annum. 

Sixty inches is the amount usually 
purchased for 160 acres of land. Us 
ually the head ditches on the ranch need 
some cleaning and repairing before the 
water is turned on. This being done 
and everything in readiness, we will be- 
gin at A, and turn the water on the al- 





AN ARIZONA OSTRICH. 
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falfa patch. 
When alfalfa is planted the ground is 





the bother of putting up so much hay, 
although nearly everyone tries to mow 
their fields at least once during the season, 
as it helps the growth and keeps the 
weeds in subjection. 

Stock of all kinds, including horses, 
hogs, sheep, cattle, and poultry of all 
kinds, eat alfalfa with avidity, and thrive 
and grow fat on it. One settler has a 
band of 30-odd African ostriches all pro- 
duced from one pair on a strictly alfalfa 
diet. 

In this mild climate alfalfa pastures 
are unexcelled for feeding cattle, and 
I have heard Eastern men declare 
that they could make better and fatter 
beef on an alfalfa field than they ever 
could at home when feeding corn and 
fodder. 

Cattle are given no shelter whatever. 





They are allowed to run on the green 





tame oats are not much raised on account 
of their growing too rank. The wild 
oat is common and makes first-class 
hay. A popular grain crop is the 
Dhurra corn, or Egyptian Scorn, as it 
is also called. This when planted in the 
Spring and kept irrigated continues to 
ripen several crops of grain, which makes 
excellent feed for all kinds of stock. 


ALFALFA AND ALSIKE. 


The Difference Between the Two For- 
age Plants—Which is the Better? 
EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Won’t you 

please state the difference between alfalfa 

and alsike? I see that some recommend the 
last very strongly. Which is the better.—H. 

W. CRITTENDEN, Rippon, W. Va. 

They are radically different, as they 
belong to different genera of the Legu- 











ARIZONA CANAL, 


grass the year through, and they stay fat 
all the time. Of course, with any other 
grass not a perennial, this would be im- 
practical; but with alfalfa, with its long, 
whip-like root and wonderful growing 
qualities, almost anything is possible. 
Suffice to say that the fat stock from 
the Arizona alfalfa fields find ready 
market from San Francisco to Kansas 
City, and for the rich baled hay there is 
a steady demand from southern Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, and western Texas. 
While alfalfa is the principal crop, 
yet there is a large amount of grain 
raised. This is sown broadcast after the 





IRRIGATION BY FLOODING. . 


laid off into lands or checks from 30 to 

40 feet wide. Between these lands are 

the borders, which are ridges made by 

throwing together several furrows with a 
low. 

These confine the water to one land at 
a time, where it is left to run until the 
whole length is irrigated, when it is 
turned on to the next. 

Some soils will wet down only a few 
inches at one irrigation, while others of 
a looser nature will become miry to the 
depth of several feet. The latter kind 
need a larger head of water, but do not 
need it so often. 

In certain localities, gophers cause, 
some trouble by burrowing through the 
borders; but with proper care they can 
soon be drowned and exterminated. 

A field of alfalfa from the middle of 


February on is one of the prettiest sights 
that a farmer ever saw, particularly when 
he first comes here out of a northern or 
eastern snowdrift. It grows so rank and 
green and looks so temptingly fresh that 
the eye never tires of its beauty. 

In April the blossoms appear and the 
whole field takes on a robe of royal 


purple. Then the honey bees revel in 


their harvest. A myriad of gaudy 
butterflies also hover over, gathering their 
share of the sweets. With each cutting 
a new growth of blossoms appear, so that 
the honey harvest lasts all Summer. 
About the middle of April the mowers 
are started, and on a ranch devoted to 
raising grass for hay, they seldom stop 


before September, and ofttimes later than 
that. When a field has been mown and 





ground has been irrigated and plowed’ 
and then harrowed in. This is termed 
putting it in wet, and usually it will all 
come up without any further irrigation. 
But as soon as the ground gets dry it has 
to be irrigated again. 

Some grain is put in dry by being 
sowed on ground that has been plowed 
dry. It is afterward irrigated a couple 
of times over, and comes up in about 10 
days. The grain has to be irrigated 
from three to fivé times to make a crop. 
It is generally ripe to cut by the Ist of 
June. Wheat produces about 2,000 
pounds per acre, and barley usually a 
little more. All grain is harvested with 
headers, which clip off the head and leave 
the main part of the straw standing. It 
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minosae order, alfalfa being more 
closely related to the pea family, while 
alsike is a true clover. Alfalfa is a 
forage plant which has been grown for 
thousands of years in the Old World, 
though but lately introduced into this 
country from Chili, by the way of Cali- 
fornia. It is best suited to light, sandy 
soils, and will grow in many places that 
are too dry for anything else. Its roots 
have been known to penetrate to a 
depth of 13 feet, in a sandy soil, in 
search of moisture. It will not flourish 
on land where water stands a short dis- 
tance from the surface, nor in heavy, 
sticky clays. How far North it will 
thrive is an open question yet. Its limit 
seems to be gradually extending north- 
ward where the soil is suitable. On the 
New Jersey State Farm as much as 20 
tons per acre have been harvested in 
three cuttings, the same year as sown. 
This would make five tons of cured 
hay. The New York Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that it is well adapted to 
that State, but the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station says that though it appar- 
ently did well the first season it was 
Winter-killed on most of the 30 farms 
on which it was tried, and the unani- 
mous opinion was that it would not 
stand the climate. Alfalfa is also 
called lucerne. 

Alsike is a hybrid clover introduced 
from Sweden, and is a very hardy per- 
ennial, It is very valuable for pastur- 
age and soiling, and being very pro- 
ductive and flowery, forms splendid 
feeding for bees. It is valuable for 
sowing with other grasses and clovers, as 
it forms a thick bottom and increases 
the yield of hay. It is especially good 
for lands liable to wash, as its roots 
form a strong bond for the soil_—Ep., 





The Canada Thistle. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER of March 1 has a valuable 
article on Canada Thistles. The Agricultural 
Colleges, Experiment Stations, and the Legis- 
lature of every State should go to work to de- 
vise means to destroy them. In Ohio itisa 
penal offense for any land owner to permit 
them to grow on his premises. 

Meantime, give us the best remedy you 
know to destroy them. I had one Canada 
thistle get root on black, rich, creek bottom 
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on one of my farms. For two years I had it 
dug up and salt put on to prevent its reap- 
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| is put into stacks and thrashed with large 


steam thrashes. Most of the flour used 


|is made of home grown wheat, besides 


_ Many ranchers prefer to pasture their | large quantities exported. 


the hay taken off, the water is turned on 
and the ground thoroughly soaked. In 
81x weeks that field is again ready for the | 
mower, 

Gitalia with stock. This isa very easy | 
and profitable way to handle it, and saves 


Corn does not fill well on account of 


‘some peculiarity of the climate, and 


pearance; but all in vain. It would sprout 
out 10 feet from its original top, then I 
covered the ground with straw, well packed 
down about six inches deep, smothered it 
out, and it ceased to reappear. If you know 
a better remedy let us have it,—WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE, Bellefontaine, O. 
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years ago that sec- 
tion of country be- 
tween Kelly Is 
land, Lake Erie, 
in the west, and 
Lake Kenka, N.Y., 
in the east—a little 
belt but a few miles 
broad on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, 
and encircling a 
few of those deep, 
cool, fresh-water 
lakes of New York—then scarcely 
echoed to the merest hint of grape 
growing. It now'is the great center of 
all viticultural industry and yield known 
to this Western Hemisphere, and fully 
three-fifths of all the grapes ripened for 
market in the United States are growa 
within its narrow limita 

The reason for its restriction is due 
to the fact that the water in these lakes 
filled with ice in the Spring, holds the 
vegetation on their borders for half a 
mile to a mile back several weeks later, 
when the Winter se!=tice is over, and in 
the Autumn keepé the bands of Jack 
Frost off long after he has touched 
every green thing with death north and 
south of their influence. Thus the 
grapes do not get etarted early enough 
to get nipped by May frosts or get 
chilled by October freezing in this zone 
above mentioned; or, at least, the dan- 
ger of getting so checked and injured 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Then, too, we have that peculiar thin 
clay loam, filled with shale or else under- 
laid with impervious shale or clay, which 
the Muscadine root loves best to feed 
upon. = We have a great deal of it, and 
upon it we grow our heavy crops of 
sweet fruit—hurdreds of thousands of 
tons every year. The story of the rise 
and progress of this industry is too long 
for specification in this place. It will 
be quite enough if I itemize the salient 
fedtures of:the planting and care of a 
good vineyard in the Lake Erie and 
New York district. It is enough to 
state that when the peculiar influence of 
the lake in cheeking the advance of 
vegetation in the early Spring and its 
warding off frost in the Fall became well 
understcod, together with the fact that 
the best grapes grow on the clay shales 
and thin clay loams; when these facts 
were well understood, about 20 years 
ago, then the rise and progress of that 
immense grape growing industry of this 
region made its beginning. 





TWENTY YEARS OF CLOSE OBSERVATION 


and uninterrupted vineyard work war- 
rants me in deelaring that no man who 
wants to grow grapes for profit can 
afford to. plant, in this section, more 
than three or four varieties out of the 
hundreds which are advertised by nur- 
serymén and fancy dealers. 

The great dominant market grape is 
the Concord.: It has held its place 
easily at the. head during the last 15 
years, and there is no rival in sight to- 
day. After it comes the old Catawba, 
then the Delaware. The very early 
grapes, such as the W orden, the Brighton, 
Moore’s Early, Haitford Prolific, etc., 
cannot be planted extensively by any one 
grower. ‘The sale is always limited and 
quick, and the appearance now of good 
Concords from Tennessee in our North- 
ern markets _as soon as these are ripe 
will never give them much prominence 
over the Concord and Catawba in our 
large. vineyards here: 

These .early varieties just cited color 
up so as to sell in this region by the 
18th and 20th of August, as a rule. 
They are not-ripe so as to be wholesome 
food until the 10th of September, but 
the market demands them, so they go in 
unripe; get twice as much from the 
dealers when unripe as they will bring 
when in proper condition. We growers 
would gladly hold them back until they 
are ripe, if we could get the same price 
for them, but we cannot, and so they 
leave us and we know. them as “ board- 
ing-house grapes,” because they are 
greedily bought for such establishments, 
hotels, etc. (good reason for that call, 
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since one bunch will satisfy the average 
boarder for the rest of the season). 

But were it not for the early grapes 
of Tennessee that have been rapidly com- 
ing up into our Northern markets during 
the last five or six years we should have 
heavy plantings of Ives Seedling, Worden, 
Brighton, and several other similar varie- 
ties; but when the Concords come into 
the view of buyers no other grapes in 
the market have the advantage, and the 
amazing yield of the Concord gives it an 
easy supremacy when we come to con- 
sider the planting of new vines to-day, 
just as it has done during the last 20 
years. 

WHEN OUR CONCORDS ARE RIPE 
here, by the 10th of September as a rule, 
then they are so much better in flavor 
than the Southern shipments that they 
crowd everything else known as a black 
grape out at orice, and nothing checks 
their comniand of the market until its 
end in November for the year. This 
peculiar excellence of the Concord grape 
grown on the south shore of Lake Erie 
is due to that clay shale and loam upon 
which the best vineyards are established. 

This fine grape ground is what the 
farmer calls poor, not fit to grow white 
beans, but is just the ground for Con- 
cord grapes. If it is richer, deeper soil 
of the same character or on gravelly 
loams and sandy the vineyard soon runs 
to ruin; but the old Catawba requires in 
its turn a stronger, richer soil for its per- 
fection, and the area suitable for its 
planting is not so general as is that 
adapted for the Concord ; while the lit- 
tle Delaware, that delicious, small, thin- 
skinned table grape, grows best on the 
richest garden spots, and is not in its 
turn so extensively cultivated as the two 
varieties just cited. 

Were it not for the singular work of 
the “Greeley rot,” “dry rot,” and “black 
rot,” chiefly the first-mentioned plague, 
the vineyards of this great grape-growing 
section would be substantially free from 
all natural drawbacks, as they set and 
ripen their fruit, baring the annoyance 
and loss occasioned by birds; but this 
“Greely rot,” a moist, clammy sweat 
which appears on the individual berries 
as a mere pin point during to-day, to- 
morrow spreads over all, or withers the 
berry within a week at the longest, some- 
times taking only one or two berries of 
the bunch and going no farther, then 
again taking nearly every one. This rot 
is the only cause which has operated dur- 
ing the last 12 years to prevent the 
planting of twice, yes, three times as 
many vines as hag been set out. Were 
it not for that scourge of our vineyards 
it is safe to say that this entire district 
on the south shore of Lake Erie would 
be one continuous vineyard from San- 
dusky to Buffalo ; but now, as the indus- 
try stands, no vineyard that does not rest 
on soil just right, not too rich, not too 
moist, has any value for its owner. 


SPRAYING THE GRAPES 


prevents them from rotting; certainly, 
but the sprayed grape is never a sweet, 
aromatic grape, and the buyers are 
rapidly learning the difference in this 
market. When the knowledge becomes 
general, that man’s vintage who sprays 
his grapes will be marked by the buyers 
and shippers, the price reduced, and the 
profit of spraying reduced to nothing. 
Skilful spraying with the Bordeaux 
mixture does not apparently injure the 
vine or fruit, but, in fact, it does 
check, slightly, the growth of the wood 
and its proper ripening. Ignorant spray- 
ing does injure the vine seriously, and 
prevents the fruit from doing more than 
to barely color. It stops the rot, but it 
stops everything else desirable. 

The work of spraying has not been 
general here until the last four years. 
The results of this attempt to stop the 
moist rot or “Greely rot” (so called be- 
cause it appeared here for the first time 
in 1872) during the year just passed 
has not been accepted as_satisfactory, 
and there is fame and fortune ahead for 
he who will arise with an expedient 
which will stay the mysterious ravages 
of this rot and at the same time do tio 
harm to the wood or foliage and fruit. 
Like ail new measures of relief, the 
system of spraying has its enthusiastic 


proponents and its determined oppo- 
nents. The opponents have arisen wholly 
within the last year, and as I write it is 
a decided bone of contention among our 
grape growers. 

Let me give you my experience with- 
out a word of comment; the inference 
you shall draw yourself. Last Summer 
six rows of Niagara grapes in fine con- 
dition all through the season, wood and 
fruit standing by themselves, dividing a 
large vineyard of Concorde on the east 
and west, were treated. Three rows on 
the east were treated to skilful spraying ; 
the other three rows alongside were not 
touched. The Summer was a trying one, 
a rapid succession of showers with hot 
sunbursts between them, which always 
have caused the wholesale rotting of our 
grapes here during the last 12 years 
whenever they have occurred. During 
hot, dry Summers we have no rot to 
speak of. 

Well, the three sprayed rows 

DID NOT LOSE A BERRY. 


The peculiar, long, large bunches of this 
fine, white grape were perfect. The 
foliage was entirely bright, and no trace 
of the mixture could be detected on it 
or the fruit. ; 

The three rows that were not sprayed 
did not hold a single perfect bunch! 
The loss was fully two-thirds, and when 
the extra cost of picking is taken into 
calculation, the loss was equal to four- 
fifths; but the sprayed grapes were not 
sweet, they were positively sour, and apy- 
one who has ever eaten a ripe bunch of 
Niagara grapes knows that of all the 
sweet, delicate flavored grapes, none are 
finer than it. The ragged bunches on 
the rows not sprayed were sweet and as 
fine flavored as ever; but the ravages of 
the rot had fairly ruined their yield for 
profit last Summer. 

Now, if I continue to spray my Ni- 
agaras, how long will it take for the 
people who buy them to find out the fact 
that the grapes are not as good as they 
used to be, even though they look well ? 
Sweet Niagaras will appear in market 
beside them; that’s sure to be, and my 
vintage will be marked. 

The commission merchant who has 
bought my vintage steadily during the 
last 10 years has never seen my vineyard, 
and has seen me but once in all that 
time; but he knows my grapes, He 
never has had a basket returned to him 
by a grocer in this city or has he had 
fault found with their shipment to his 
patrons in the West, Northwest, and 
Canada. Suppose I begin to spray my 
vintage, increase its average annual yield 
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must be met by a better remedy tham 
we know of yet, if it is successfully 
overcome. In its way it is as depressing 
and disastrous as is the phylloxera im 
California or the Old World, as that 
pest works upon the Muscatel roete hid 
den from the eye. This one is fair and 
above board, and yet it is wholly im- 
scrutable. All we know is that nowa- 
days, when it is hot and sultry in July 
and August, and dry, there is no danger 
of rot; when it is hot and sultry in July 
and August, with rain, then it strikes in 
so suddenly that a few hours’ time only, 
often decides the profit or loss fer « 
whole year in your vineyard. This is 
the sword that hangs over our heads in 
the Lake Erie district, and yet we are 
forging steadily ahead, though there are 
wrecks all around. 

PLANTING AND MANAGING. 


With this introduction to the subject, 
I will now give, as briefly as bees on 
the method of planting and conducting 
a successful vineyard of Concord, Ca- 
tawba, Delaware, and other grapes as 
we do it up here. 

1st. The ground is free from all shade 
trees, from all standing water, is not 
hilly, gently undulating and level tracts 
are the best. If any shade strikes your 
vines, it is deadly; if any water stands, 
mildew is sure to appear; if the ground 
slopes with a decided hillside trend, then 
plow and set the vines in transverse 
lines to that slope, not up and down 
with it. If you do not follow this rule, 
then the water wash in a few seasons 
will leave your grape roots all above 
board and destroy the vines in six or 
eight seasons, It makes no difference 
whether your grape rows run eastward, 
west, or north and south in this region; 
in short, you can box the compass with 
their directions and the effect is nothing 
one way or the other, only get them on 
to the land so that the water wash shall 
be reduced toa minimum. Many fine 
vineyards have been utterly ruined by 
inattention toi. <imiple matter at the 
outset. Then, too, while -underdraining 
is all right and necessary in many vine- 
yards, yet care must be taken at the 
outset so as to place the vineyard so that 
all the surface water shall run off on 
clay soils; because, in spite of the best 
drain tileing, water will stand for days 
on clay before it settles; therefore, when. 
showers succeed each other rapidly 
(every day or two), as they do often in 
wet Summers, unless care has been taken 
to plant and cultivate so that surface 
water will run off, the grapes will be 
under water most of the time, in spite 





PICKING GRAPES IN THE LAKE ERIE DISTRICT (AUTHOR’S VINEYARD), SEPTEMBER 
AND NOVEMBER. 


at the expense of its quality, how long 
will it be before the difference is noted ? 
Not a great while—maybe, several 
years; but when the reputation of spray- 
ing my grapes becomes fastened on me, 
it will stay in that dealer’s mind, and he 
will inform his associates. Neither he nor 
they will then take my grapes if they 
can help it—if enough to meet their 
daily orders can be secured outside of 
my offering—unless I sell them under 
the price freely given for grapes not 
sprayed. 
THE TEMPTATION TO SPRAY 


and save your grapes is one that many 
cannot lightly lay aside—indeed, if they 
do not do so, they are so situated by the 
location of their vineyards that only one 
thing remains for them to do, and that is 
to root out the vines and trellis; plow 
under and sow or plant anew with some- 
thing that will pay for the time and 
labor. Therefore, as this grape growing 
industry increases and the ravages of the 
rot keep pace with it, the subject of 
spraying or rot is a burning one at the 
present hour with the viticulturists.. My 
vineyard is so located that even in the 
worst rot Summers I can get away with 
half a crop; but others are so situated as 
to lose practically every pound of fruit. 
I can go along from year to year with- 
out spraying and pay my way; but my 
neighbor cannot. Either he will spray or 
root out his vines. 

To my mind, this rot has come to 
stay. It is not as virulent as it was 10 








years ago, but it is bad enough. It 


of underdraining. 

2d. Preparation of the Ground: It 
should be plowed s0 as to fall perfectly 
level, and give no sign of “lands” or dead 
furrows ; if sod land, not harrowed, since 
less grass will grow if the furrows are 
turned six inches deep and smoothly. 
Put no manure whatever upon it. There 
has been an immense amount of twaddle 
written as ta the necessity of sowing bone 
dust, and spreading other manures upon 
new grape ground; depend upon it, if 
your ground will not grow good grapes 
without manures for the first 20 years 
after planting your vines, you have made 
a mistake in planting there at all. 

8d. Method of Planting: Mark your 
ground off into rows 10 feet apart; many 
excellent vineyards stand about me only 
eight feet apart in the rows, but 10 feet 
gives your grape wagons a certainty of 
free transit between the rows during the 
picking season, no matter how wide 
your racks on the wagon beds may 
be. An excellent vineyard 25 years in 
bearing adjoins mine with only six feet 
between the rows, but this gives the 
owner no end of trouble when picking 
comes around, and necessitates much 
extra labor ia “ carrying over,” since no 
grape wagon can safely be driven be- 
tween the rows. Close as these rows are, 
I observe no exhaustion of the vines and 
no lack of full yield of good fruit, but 
the extra labor, when every day counts 
in handling the vintage, more than 
counterbalances fhe gain. 


Concluded on second page. 
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BREEDING SWINE. 


To Obtain the Best Results When 
Breeding for the Market. 


Eprror AmMERIcAN Farmer: Breed- 
ers have just cause to be alarmed at the 
id increase of discase among swine 
throughout the country, such diseases as 
the hog cholera epidemics and other 
troubles to which ill-kept swine are sub- 
ject, but to which properly-fed and 
managed porkers are utter strangers 
It is indeed lamentable to read the 
many accounts of the great loss of hogs 
from one or the other different diseases 
in different parts of the Union, many or 
all which could be cured in the incipi- 
ency by adopting a diflereat method of 
managencout, or else entirely prevented 
by-ouly pursuing a proper and syste- 
matic course of feeding, breeding, ete., 
prominent among which is cleanliness, 
and to the want of it can be traced al- 
most all of the diseases of which the 
poor porker is subject when not treated 
properly: A person who attempts to 
reed a good, sound lot of pigs is very 
foolish indeed to attempt to do so by 
giving them poor, ill-ventilated quarters 
and little or no clean bedding, leaving 
the poor fellows wallow in the filth and 
mire until they are indeed pittiable ob- 
jects to look at, becoming instead of 
nice, sleck pigs, ungainly and unsightly 
specimens of living hogs. 

Perhaps some breeder will ask what 
all the dissertation has to do with 
“Breeding Swine.” I answer that it 
has everything to do with it, both di- 
rectly and indirectly; for bow do you 
think the pure, thoroughbred hog will 
improve—and it is for improvement that 
we aim, although all are not equally 
successful—with poor treatment, or re- 
tain his original valuable points unim- 


| flesh, and early arrive at maturity. 





paired? He has no chance to improve, 


and only remains as a fit sample of the | crosses with black spots on them, which | 


carelessness, neglect, and inattention of 
the breeder. Who could think of put- | 
ting our cows or horses, which we value 
on account of being thoroughbred or | 


fine types of their respective kinds, into | butcher this is not taken as any evi- | 


a dirty, miry farmyard and keeping | 
them there instead of giving them the | 
warm, comfortable quarters which | 
they need and have a right to expect? | 
Treat any of our farm animals well, and | 
my word for it you will be amply repaid | 
in a pecuniary way as well as in the 
fine, thriving, and healthy-conditioned | 
appearance of the stock, knowing that 
your care and attention has produced 
the fine specimens of improved stock. 
Hogs, or rather pigs, for I do not ad- 
vocate hog raising but pig raising, if 
properly attended to and fed regularly 
with good, rich food will return a fair 
compensation for the amount expended 
or invested in them, whether they are 
kept in droves of tens or hundreds, the 
numbers not making any difference as 
long as the management is afl right. As 
I have partially discussed the attention 
of swine and the evils which will surely 
result from non-attention or indifferent 
management, I will take up the real ob- 
ject of my article, viz., the breeding of 
swine. If we have found a distinct 
breed of swine that will prove moder- 
ately profitable, butt can obtain a better 
breed or cross that will mature earlier 
and at the same time give better results, 
why, vaturally, we try to procure or ob- 
tain that cross, either by crossing one of 
the best specimens that we can obtain 
from each breed that will produce the 
desired cross which will bring such good 
results, or by obtaining that cross from 
some reliable breeder, the first plan being 
decidedly the best, as you have the 
matter then entirely in your own hands. 

We may, perhaps, after several care- 
ful crossings and still more careful 
breeding, produce a distinct breed. 
What is meant by a distinct breed is 
one which will continue to produce off- 
spring having the same marks and 
points of their parents without showing 
a tendency to return to the original 
breed, either on the sow’s or boar’s side. 
The Chester White can be said to be a 
distinct breed, although some breeders 
dispute the point, as also cam be the 
Essex, Berkshire, Cheshire, and perhaps 
the Magie and others. A cross of two 
good pigs from breeds that have a good 
local reputation in the place in which 
you wish to breed, if the place as well as 
the people are progressive, will almost 
invariably result in a litter of porkers 
that will give quicker and better results 
than from what is known as pure blood 
or thoroughbred. But, as regards 
breeding purposes, after you have bred 
the original boar of the third generation 
are not so valuable. If the prize givers 
at the agricultural exhibitions would re- 
strict their prizes to pure or thorough- 
bred pigs, I feel confident to say there 
would uot be such a display in the pig 
line, but, as before asserted, these prize 
takers—generally crosses—are not 80 
valuable for breeding continued good 
stock as the pure bloods, which may, in 
epee appearance, be slightly inferior, 

ut are, in reality, much superior as im- 
provers of stock. 

The best plan for a large breeder of 
swine, and, of course, small breeders can 
use their option in the matter, is to keep 
one, two, three, or more pure-blooded 
brood sows and one or more boars of pure 
blood also as a breeding stock or stud 
from which to get the desired cross, and 
then raise those crossef* for sale. By so 
doing you will obtain better results than 


blooded pigs, unless you could dispose 
of them at good prices to others who 
wished the stock of yours as a breeding 
stud. If you raise swine on a large 
scale, or a small scale either, the de- 
mand for stock pigs is rather uncertain, 
and if sold in the open market they will 
not return as much for feed and attention 
as the crosses will. This has been fully 
determined and repeatedly proved where 
the trial was carefully made. 

By putting the original pure-bred boar 
to the first litter or cross you get a litter 
that will arrive at full maturity sooner 
and grow faster than the first cross, and so 
you ean breed until the third litter; 
further than which it is best not to go, 
as it is us far as | consider it desirable 
to breed, as pigs produced from the cross 
further reduced are often constitutionally 
weak, or rather delicate, quickly show- 
ing the least neglect, although some- 
times strong aud healthy pigs may be 
the result of reducing the cross to the 
fourth generation. But to the inexperi- 
eneed, and, in fact, to all breeders, I say 
stop at the fourth generation in crossing. 
My next step will be to give the results 
of crossing with particular breeds and to 
enumerate those breeds which gave the 
best and mort desirable crosses. 

Now, a Chester White sow, a breed 
that for health, good size, and a strong, 
hardy constitution, being capable of 
thriving under general common manage- 
ment, has become so renowned and 
popular, and deservedly sé, when put to 
a Berkshire boar will produce a very 
desirable cross, for they will continue 
hardiness and healthiness with a moder- 
ate size, will readily take on fat and 
By 
putting the Berkshire boar to the first 
litter or cross you will obtain a greater 
infusion of the blood of the boar and 
produce a litter of excellent pigs, which 
will fatten early and readily. The 


they will have when a Berkshire or 
other dark or black boar is the sire, are 
objected to by some breeders, but when 
they are sold, dressed, or in a lot to the 


dence of inferiority as long as they are 
healthy and in good condition for 
butchering. As popular taste has 
sought after pure white hogs, the Berk- 
shire and its crosses are not desirable for 
amateur purposes or for a_ breeding 
stock where the pure white pig is de- 
sired ; but as the color of the hair does 
not make any difference in the flavor or 
appearance of the meat, it should not 
make any difference in the price of such 
breeds for breeding purposes, although, 
I must myself admit, that a sleek, pure- 
bred Chester White, or one of almost 
any other white breed that is pure white 
and is covered with a soft, smooth coat, 
is a very fine animal to look at and to 
have, but for profitableness I would not 
confine mysélf to the white sorts, as they 
are naturally more delicate than the 
black or black-spotted breeds. In the 
South, the Berkshire and its crosses will 
always be in more favor than the 
Chesters and other white breeds, unless 
used as stock for crossing, when they 
are indeed very valuable and desirable. 

An Essex and Chester cross produces 
fine porkers. Some breeders consider it 
advisable to have a Chester boar and 
an Essex sow to produce the best cross, 
but I do not agree with them, thinking 
the reverse the best and conducive of 
the best and most desirable results. I 
will always consider it best, when you 
desire the most valuable cross, to choose 
the sow from the larger breed invariably, 
and the boar from the smaller breed, as 
it has almost always resulted in obtain- 
ing much more reliable and valuable 
pigs, much finer and hardier, and in 
every way more desirable than if the 
system was reversed ; that is, selecting 
the boar from the large and the sow 
from the small breed. I think much 
finer hogs could be raised if this item 
was taken into consideration in breed- 
ing, other things being equal, instead of 
making other inferior considerations of 
the first importance and treating this as 
of only secondary value or as having no 
real practical value, when it has or 
should have great importance attached 
to it. I consider it conducive of much 
better results to cross the white breeds 
with the black, and vice versa, than to 
cross two different breeds of the white 
or two different breeds of the black. 
Of course, this conclusion is modified,or 
changed by circumstances, such as cli- 
mate, care and management, etc. No 
doubt, there can be, and are, valuable 
pigs raised by crossing some of the Eng- 
lish thoroughbreds, as the large York- 
shire, or, better still, the small Yorkshire 
with the best of our most prominent 
breeds. They demand, naturally, the 
very best care and treatment to fully 
develop their real worth, but they 
abundantly pay for such trouble, while, 
if indifferently treated or treated like 
the majority of our hardiest hogs, would 
ive corresponding results, which results, 
f need hardly say, would be anything 
but flattering to the breeder or raiser.— 
A Farmer, Columbiana County, O. 


Care of Stock. 








if you bred, raised, and sold the pure 


Eprron American Farmer: The 
horse stock of a farm require much at- 
tention at all times, for neglect or mis- 
management, in this particular, may be 
productive of heavy losses, If working 
horses are not well fed and properly 
cared for in every way, they will not be 
alle to prepare the soil in proper time 


for the Spring crops. Half.tilled soil and 
late, light crops will be the result. Pro- 


for Spring plowing and other heavy 
work. Try a peck of carrots a day to 
each animal, giving a less quantity of 
oats. If they refuse them at first, cut 
and mix them with Indian meal. 

Always be gentle with colts, and get 
them accustomed to be handled and to 
like your presence. A few carrots fed 
daily are very valuable for them. 

At this senson have working oxen in 
good condition for the heavy labors ap- 
proaching. Continue to give roots with 
cut hay or straw, and ground feed. 
They should be kindly and generously 
treated in Winter and Spring, and kept 
in good working condition—not too fat, 
but active, strong and muscular. 

The continued use of fat producing 
food is not suitable for working animals, 
as they require an ample supply of ma- 
terial for building up bone, muscle and 
flesh. Fat soon disappears under the 
pressure of hard work; fleshand muscle 
are not so fragile, 

If you have not enough oxen look out 
and get good mates for yqur steers, if 
your herd does not supply them. Spend 
| some time daily, not breaking but train- 
| ing them. : 

The greatest care should be taken of 
milch cows through the Winter and 
Spring, for if they are not kept ir good 
condition, they will not produce strong 
calves or yield much milk in Summer 
and Autumn. 

Cows that calve very early in the 
Spring are seldom as profitable for the 
dairy as those which come in about the 
first of May, when the new grass is 
springing, and soft, nutritious food 
abounds, For breeding purposes, how- 
ever, it is better that cows should come 
in early in order that the calves may be 


pare and harden them with suitable feed | _ 


GRAPES FOR THE MILLION. 


Continued from first page. 





The grapevines should be set in these 
rows eight feet An acre of ground 
planted in rows'10' feet apart, with vines 
eight fect apiirt, 

These you should’ bry at no second-hand 
nursery; get them from the best known 
establishments. They will cost according 
te variety and age from $12 to $100 per 
1,000 ; ds, for‘instance, run from 
$12 per 1,000, when Sne year old, to $20 
per 1,000 when'two years old. I prefer 
to plant the one year old roots, onl 
taking care to have nothing but full 
rooted vines. They do just as well as 
the older ones and cost less. 

When the vines are set, cut them back 
to two or three “eyes” or buds from the 
crown ; set them in deeply right up to 
the crown. Properly set, they are then 
14 to 18 inches in the ground, and they 
should be set out not earlier than the 
10th of May in this region. Never set 
& young grapevine until there is reason- 
able age that after it starts in the 
Spring, it will not meet with a cut back 
from frost. Such vines, once cut back by 
frost, never regain their right character 
afterward, though they grow; but it is a 
true observation, that “once stunted al- 
ways stunted,” applies with force and 
truth to frostbitten grape seta. The 
young vines can be kept in a moist, cool 

lace without starting until the lst of 

une, and it is best to keep them there 
even as late as that if there is any danger 
of May frosts in the locality where you 
propose to establish your vineyard. 

4th. Care and Cultivation: During 
the first two years keep the cultivator 
and the hoe going in your young vine- 
yard ; let no weeds or grass get a foot- 
ing, if you do you will regret it. On 
this point there has been a surprising 





strong before the ensuing Winter. A 
weak calf never improves much in 
Winter. 

The most successful dairymen let their | 
milch cows go dry six to eight weeks be- 
fore the time of calving, and they are 
rewarded with an abundant supply of 
milk for at least nine months of the 
year. Some persons milk until a few 
weeks of calving time, but this weakens 
the cow and the calf, and is a practice 
which should be discontinuéd. 

Give plenty of feed at stated times. 
Look well to cows “ coming in.” 

Young stock should not fall away in | 
flesh at this season, but should be kept | 
growing all the time. It is too common 
a practice to stint the young stock in 
order to pamper the older ones, such as 
milch cows and fattening cattle. This 
has been justly called the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish system, for a year’s 
growth is sometimes sacrificed by stint- 
|ing young animals in Winter. No 
}amount of good treatment and high 
| feeding at a subsequent period can re- | 
| pair the damage done to young stock by | 
cold and hunger in the early stages of 
their growth. 

Store cattle, intended for fattening 
next Summer and Fall, should have 
suitable shelter and a liberal supply 
of good provender, so that they may 
be kept improving in condition. When 
managed in this way, they will take on 
fat readily when put on rich pasture. 

Shelter sheep from rains and storms, 
but do not confine them to close sheds 
unless fattening. If farmers were provi- 
dent enough, s0 many thousand sheep 
would not be recklessly slaughtered and 
sold for a mere trifle. There is not 
much use in trying to keep sheep unless 
nutritious food is provided for them 
Winter and Spring as well as in Sum- 
mer.—D. W. T., Homeworth, O. 
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Stable Talk. 


Where stock is properly kept, the 
cheapest growth is made under one year 
old. 

It is useless to keep stock for profita- 
ble beef production unless good stock is 
secured. 

It is well to examine -the plowing 
teams and see if they are fit for the work 
expected of them. 

It is stated that the profitable steer for 
the Eastern farmer is the outgrowth of a 
hand-fed, skim-milk calf. 

According to the Government esti- 
mate this year, there were over 6,000,000 
less hogs than the preceding year. 

Large size is not necessarily of great 
importance in raising beef cattle, though 
quick growth and early maturity are. 

The older an animal becomes the 
more each pound of gain costs. This 
has been proven over and over again. 

Oats are excellent for feed to pregnant 
animals, since they promote the forming 
of bone and muscle. For this very 
reason young stock should have plenty, 

To make beef production profitable 
the cow must give milk enough to keep 
her calf during the milk period, and at 
the same time pay her own way in dairy 
produce. 

According to many agricultural 
writers the manure of stock forms quite 
an item in the profit column. This may 
be all right, but if a farmer cannot make 
a profit without counting this in it is 
about time that he gives up stock raising 

Corn feeders had better look out. 
Animals which have been carried through 
the Winter on corn and fed entirely on 
the same grain in the Spring are the best 
subjects for that dread cholera during 
the coming Summer. 

A farmer at the Wisconsin Institute 
said that he preferred square, long built 
steers for feeders, and was strongly in 
favor of either polled or dehorned cattle. 

He was prejudiced against them at the 
start until experience taught him better. 
They require less shed room, less racks 
and feeding throughs, are quieter and 
safer to handle for men, and safer for 
your hogs and horses. 
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Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 











American Farmer, at 50 cents each. 


amount of contreversy Many have 


| gravely written in favor of letting weeds 


and grass grow, mowing and mulching 
in August, and plowing all under in the 
Fall. Good crops of fruit have been 
grown in this manner under my own 
observation for a few years—a few years 
only, then the vineyard is ruined in so 
far as profit goess Why? Because to 
get this annually increased growth of 
weeds-and grass under, the plowing be- 
comes so deep alongside of the vines as 
to destroy the surface roots to such an 
extent as to utterly reduce and cripple 
the vines, and when a dry season comes 
along, the leaves turn and fall weeks be- 
foge the wood is ripe. 

IF YOU WANT A VINEYARD FOR PROFIT, 
never det the weeds get bigger than 
shirt buttons in, it, and never let grass 
get rooted, evento a single spear. 

If you will live up to this rule for the 
first three and four years after planting, 
you will have little or no trouble there- 
after, and one man with a hoe can follow 
a cultivator and easily keep 15 acres of 
vineyard perfectly clean every season, no 
matter how wet a Summer it may be. 

I believe in shallow, continuous culti- 
vating. Keep the eultivator going all 
the time. A single berse and man-can 
keep the ground between the rows of a 
30-acre vineyard as clean as a floor and 
as loose as Indian meal, while the other 
man with his hoe attends to that strip 
which cannot be reached by the teeth of 
the cultivator immediately under the 
wires and between the posts of the trellis. 
Once in a while a man can be found who 
is smart enough to throw his cultivator 
“in and out” so as to make the work of 
hoeing almost nominal, but it is wise not 
to ask this service of even the best of men. 
The risk of tora vines is too great to be 
safely taken, especially when flies goad 
the work-horse, as they always do in 
July and August. 


5th. The Trellis—Posting and Wiring: | 


Whea the third Spring opens after 
planting, it is in order to set your posts 
and string your wires for the support of 
the vines. These posts should be eight 
feet long and never less than five inches 
in diameter. They are set in the rows 
25 feet apart so as to allow the.spread of 
three vines between them: They are set 
three feet deep in the earth. The length 
of a row should not exceed 800 to 
1,000 feet or 40 or 50 posts. Then a 
land or a driveway should be left so that 
a grape wagon can drive transversely 
across the vineyard, and also so that the 
grape brush derived from the trimming 
every year can be most economically 
drawn out from between the rows and 
burned. Grape posts are either made of 
white oak, chestnut, or of cedar. They 
cost from eight to ten cents apiece when 
bought by the 100. Other woods are 
useless, decay and drop out after setting 
a few years, and require constant re- 
newal, A white oak and a chestnut 
post have about the same life—15 to 16 
years in the vineyard. Cedar stands 
well for 20 to 25 years in this soil of the 
Lake Erie region. 

THE WIRE 
should be either iron or steel, No. 9 
gage, no larger and no smaller; if 
larger, it is useless in weight and cost; 
if smaller, it will: break under the 
heavy strain of fruit and foliage during 
wet and windy weather in July and 
August. 

I believe in stringing but two wires, 
the first one two and a half feet from 
the ground, and the second wire two 
feet above this one in turn. If the old- 
fashioned method of trimming is em- 
ployed, then three wires are necessary, 
for it carries nearly twice as much wood 
as the method I employ, without any gain 
in weight of fruit. These wires are 
stretched from post to post, run offon a reel 
just as our telegraph linemen handle their 
work. They are drawn taut between 
the posts from end to end of rows run- 
ning through regular grape post staples 
which are never driven quite home over 
the wire on the posts. In this way the 
wire has a little play directly through 
the row from end to end, and gets 
that slight elasticity which helps it to 
better stand the sudden strains to which 
it is subjected during heavy showers 
and wind gusts when the vines are in 
full foliage and hanging heavywith fruit. 

6th. Trimming the Vines: Upon 


requires 500 roots. 








this act a great part of the success or 
failure of your vineyard depends. It 
must be done with judgment, because 
mo two vines are ever exactly alike, and 
what will be entirely right for this vine 
will be equally wrong if applied to the 
next one, aps. It requires constant 
study perfect honesty on the part 
of the average man who can trim grapes 
well, if he will face these i 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM 

of grape pruning or trimmin 
1860-62 in this district has been a 
most interesting one, but space will not 
permit of its detail here in this connec- 
tion. At the outset we were overrun 
with Old World gardeners from the 
Rhine and Spain who butchered and 
botched our Muscadine vines as 
though they were of Musecatel stock. 
We did not know anything about grow- 
ing grapes, while they had been in the 
business all their lives, etc. It re- 
quired about 12 years of loss and failure 
on our part before we threw the German 
and French doctors overboard and in- 
vestigated for our own benefit. It did 
not take us long to meet the right limit, 
and it has been the rule here now for the 
past 20 years, to wit: Always trim your 

First year after setting: Cut in Jan- 
— or February or early March, all 

to within three or four buds from 
the “stump” or crown. 

Second year after setting: Cut all 
back to stump, leaving two or three 
canes, 12 or 15 buds on each, for the 
vines. 

Third year after setting: Cut all back 
and away so as to leave not more than 
four canes, with 20 to 25 buds on each 
for the vines. If new canes direct from 
the stump cannot be left, then leave 
enough of the last year’s wood so as to 
throw the equivalent in fruit spurs or 
shoulders; but leave no more than that. 

Fourth year after setting: By this 
time your vine will have established its 
character of growth so as to be either a 
clean new cane springer from the stump, 
or one that must be “shouldered” or 
trimmed back to older wood. It will be 
trimmed just as it was last Winter now, 
and steadily hereafter, never allowing 
more than four canes from the stump, or 
its equivalent in old wood shoulders; 
this will be its third Summer of bearing, 
and it will be pretty well established, 
but it will not be in its full power of fruit 
yielding until the sixth or seventh year 
after setting, or seven or eight years 
out. 

With care I have been able to get 
about three-fourths of my Concords into 
clean new cane stumps, but my Catawbas 
will not show up as well ; they “shoulder” 
trim better, and the Delawares are all 
shoulder trimmed. It is, however, most 
important to get a rank growing vine 
like the Concord under this contro! than 
any other variety that is profitably 
grown. The Catawba and Delaware 


since 


a rule, it fails to ripen so as to be fit for 
good eating or wine; if frosts hold off 
until the 19th or 20th of October, it will 
be in good shape, but a nip by the 5th 
or 10th of October, spoils the year’s vint- 
age. For some cause or other, this fine 
variety is sensibly deteriorating; the 
yield, in spite of the best of care, is not 
what it used to be, for I can remember 
well when my Catawba’ never held less 
fruit to the vine than the Concords. 

The Delaware, which is the most de- 
of all table grapes grown in this 

ict, will give a safe average of two 

to the acre if cultivated on deep, 

ground, for it ires such soil, or 
the return is slight. and Ca- 
tawbas planted on this strong ground 
suitable for the Delaware speedily be- 
come worthless, bearing good fruit for 
only three or four years, then passing 
out of your control and losing all good 
qualities, 

9th. Handling the Crop— Disposition 
of the Vintage: After the grapevines 
have been trimmed the brush is drawn 
out from between the rows by a horse 
and harrow, piled and burned, by the 
last of April. The trimmed vines are 
tied —> the wires with coarse hem 
twine before the buds start in May. tf 
this operation of tying up is put off until 
the buds start great loss will follow the 
conduct of the work, since it is almost 
impossible to get help careful enough to 
avoid a wholesale brushing off the long- 
necked buda - | middle of June 
the blossoming will be over, the growth 
of fruit canes and _ well made, and 
wenmnty made that the vines seem to 
~ — as it were, across the rows. 

t now mes necessary to go through 
the vineyard, lay over, twist up on 
around the vines all these new shoots so 
that you can get through the rows with 
your horse and cultivator. This is called 
the “Summer tie,” and must be judi- 
ciously done, as well as rapidly, so as to 
avoid all crowding of foliage and fruit 
into thick, shady bunches. From this 
time on, with the exception of the culti- 
vator and the hoe, the vineyard requires 
no further care until the day for picking 
opens. 

THE WORK OF PICKING THE FRUIT 
is done in this section by women—chiefly 
Bohemian women, who flock out from 
the cities at the opening of the work in 
bands of hundreds. They walk out dis- 
tances of seven to 10 miles every morn- 
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and three-fourth cents to two and a half 


cents being the best range. The earl} +t 
——. of Ives’ Seedling, Mo, re’s 
] rly, Brighton, Worden, ete. briny it 
is true, three and a half to four « ty 
but the sale is a small one or the price 
immediately drops, because the Tey), + 
see rds are on hand and }i)\ a 
prefer them. ; 

As it is, I get two and a half o): 
for my earliest picking of Concord |... 
tween the 10th and 20th of Septem!) ,. 
then, thereafter, until the end of 
season, I hold them at two cents, be.) 
they happen to be extra sweet and «| 
bunches covered with that rich |,)\ 
“bloom” which marks a sweet Coney), 
The sprayed grapes and those \i\\ 
stand on water-soaked lands are di 
of the “bloom,” and are not s\ «+. 
These, when recognized, are sold dv; 
me - and a half cents per pound, \},, 
the best grapes bring two and two xy 
—<_ 

At these prices, which have ran 
quite steadily here during the |n«! 
years, and allowing for wages paid | 
and pickers, horse keep, wagons, | 
etc, every 10 acres of well-kept \ 
yard, properly located, in this dist; 
will return @ net profit annually of $7 
to $850. I have cleared up $100 
acre in some exceptionally good «1 
and then I have gone as low as &()() 
several occasiona, when the Greely , 
struck me hard, After an exter! 
experience in growing pears, qui) 
plums, cherries, and the small fruits, 
would, if my ground was all suit«|)! 
for grape ting, have nothing but 
grapes on my hands for cultivation for 
profit; but, unless your ground is just 
right, you had best keep your hands 
off of grape growing for profit. 

On proper ground, no planting re 
quires less care and trouble than a well- 
kept vineyard, if it is handled richt 
from the beginning, and nothing is more 
attractive or more inviting than labor 
in such a vineyard. How long this 
vineyard will continue to yield full 
crops of fine fruit I am unable to say, 
for no one has yet outlived it on this 
soil. I am one of the earliest planters 
on the clay, and my old vines set out in 
1867 gave me last year the finest fruit 
of all the fine fruit I had in my whole 
vineyard. These old Concords have 
been bearing steadily since 1869, and 


as I write, and while my trimmers 
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ing, arriving at their respective vine- 
yards by 7 o'clock; work all day with | 
half an hour’s intermission for dinner, | 
which they carry until 5 o'clock in the | 
evening, then tramp back to their beds | 
in the city. Each grape grower en- | 
gages his women for the season’s work | 
after it begins, and engages that number | 
of women only which will be able to | 
pick his entire vintage before the end of | 
the picking period in October. It usually 

closes by the 20th or 25th of that month, | 
beginning by the 10th of September. | 
Taking into account the average of bad 
days when by reason of rain your gang 
cannot work, we have found that six or 
seven of these women can pick the vint- 








age of 20 acres in six weeks’ time, pro- 
vided there is no rot in the vineyard. 
If rot exists then 14 or 15 of them must 
be employed. An overseer or foreman 
must look after them, provide them with 





never make the same amount of wood, 
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baskets, see that they clean the vines, 











CONCORD VINE, 25TH ANNUAL PRUNING, FEB. 20, 1893. 


Example of stump trimmed, Concord vine, in Author’s Vineyard. Has been in bearing 25 ye: 
and promises to do as well in 1888 as it hasever done, a, canes of the growth of 1891; b, canes 


the growth of 1802. Everything else cut away. 


though the former sometimes ranges | lay the bunches in properly, and once in 


very close to the exuberance of the 
Concord. 

7th. Time to Trim the Vines: The 
best season for pruning is during Janu- 
ary and February ; the sharp cutting on 
old vines if put off-into the latter part of 





March and April is sure to weaken them, 
since the sap runs freely from the new 
cut wood—this is called “ bleeding the 
vines” —and is avoided by wise gra 
growers. Cutting the vines early in the 
season gives the requisite seasoning to the 
new exposure for the formation of a ci- 
catrix, which reduces the flow of sap 
when it starts to a minimum or checks it 
altogether. Take an early, warm Spring 
up here, the sap starts freely in April 
and vines trimmed during that period, 
though a month before the buds move, 
drip as rapidly from the trimmed ends 
as you can count the drops for days and 
days before gumming up and checking. 

8th. Yield of the Vineyard: A vine- 
yard of Concord grapes, set and cared 
for as above detailed, will give after the 
sixth year of establishment a remarkably 
steady average of three tons of fruit to 
the acre, year in and year out. There 
are spots in this vineyard which will not 
hold up as well as other sections. The 
bearing of the vines js never perfectly 
even; but the average is quite regular. 
I have grown regularly four tons of 
grapes to the acre on certain sections of 
my vineyard during the last 20 years, 
but the whole vineyard will never average 
that high; on one or two exceptional 
seasons, I did go nearly as high as four 
tons to the acre for the whole 20 acres, 
but that is not a square statement for the 
guidance of any new grower. 


THE CATAWBA 


will never go over three tons to the acre, 
and it seldum averages better than two 
tons to the acre here, and it is not certain 
of being able to ripen every year in this 
region. Every fourth or fifth season, as 











a while correct some petty thieving. 
Another man with a horse and grape 
wagon drives in between the rows every 
noon and evening and collects the pick- 
ing, hauls it to the city, where it is at once 
unloaded, weighed, and paid for by the 
commission merchant with whom you 
have usually made the arrangement. 
Or if you belong to some local grape 
growers’ association you send your loads 
to the agent of your society, and his re- 
ceipts are cashed by it or placed to your 
credit at stated intervals. 

The grapes to-day are all picked and 
packed on the spot in 


SMALL WOODEN BASKETS 


that average about nine or 10 pounds 
gross weight when not covered, and about 
eight pounds when covered, leaving about 
seven and a half to eight pounds of fruit 
in the former and six and a half pounds 
in the latter, per basket. A few years 
ago’ we picked into larger baskets, twice 
as large, but the dealers have gradually 
crowded them down to the present 
limit. We prefer the larger baskets, 
because we get more work in pounds 
done in the same time when they are 
used, but the dealers find that the small 
baskets sell better and more rapidly, 
and have carried their point. 
WAGES AND MARKET PRICES. 


The Bohemian women are paid 90 
cents per diem. They work well and 
faithfully, as a rule. The man who 
hoes your grapes, the man that cultivates 
and also trims them are each paid by 
the month or day, as you elect. They 
average $1.50 per diem. 

10th. Price and Profit: The ex- 
tensive planting of vineyards has made 
a wonderful difference in the price which 
I received in 1868-’72 as compared 
with what I get to-day. Then my Ca- 
tawbas and Concords never sold under 
seven cents per pound, the carlict! 


are at work on them, they look as 
promising for next Summer as my ney 
six-year-olds, 
THERE IS NO MYSTERY 

about successful grape growing. It is 
just as simple as the planting of and 
harvesting successfully potatoes and corn. 
Requires no more thought and no more 
care, but, like everything else, your vines 
must go out on the proper land—land 
which is naturally suited for their feed- 
ing. If not so started, all the human 
skill in the world will not make them a 
source of profit. You can and do pre- 
pare fertilizers for potatoes and corn, 
however, but for grapes you cannot. 

One word in conclusion: I have gived 
no mention of the many nice varieties 
which you may have samples of in your 
vineyard for your table and friends. 
There is a great deal of pleasure for 
your family stored up in the planting of 
a few hundred vines of choice white 
grapes, especially the Niagara, which [ 
regard as the very best of them all; 40 
or 50 Hartford’s, Ives’ Seedling, Brigh- 
ton’s, Diana’s, Iona’s, a few vines of the 
old Isabella, and so on, all delicate and 
delightful in their way, and serve to 
spice the great bulk of Concords and 
Catawbas which you raise for profit, and 
which varietics are as yet the only ones 
that furnish grapes for the million. 

This matter of choice as to the palate 
between grapes by members of your 
family is an interesting one, and serves 
to illustrate handsomely the futility of 
attempting to find any one grape that 
will satisfy everyone as the best. [ 
have 30 varieties in fine fruiting. Of 
them all I prefer the Brighton and the 
Concord in September and early Octo- 
ber, then the old Catawba is my choice, 
the Delaware, too; my wife does not 
like these. She loves the little black 
Clinton, the old Isabella, and above all, 
that peculiar Rogers Hybrid, No. 9% 
One of my daughters will eat nothing 
but that strong smelling Diana. The 
rest of the family treat the entire vine 
yard with charming impartiality. Among 
the white grapes we all agree in decided 
preference for the large berried, big 
bunched Niagara. This is certainly the 
finest flavored white grape grown in the 
open air of this country. I have eaten, 
too, the finest fruit of the California 
vineyards, and I have not yet tasted so 
juicy and highly flavored a white grape 
out there as is that which hangs to the 
Niagara trellis in this region between the 
10th September and 1st November. 

But this 


FINE WHITE GRAPE 


cannot be planted for the million. It is 
a dainty and capricious feeder. It will 
not grow well where you expect it to do 
the best, and does well often where you 
plant anticipating failure. It is entirely 
hardy, just as much so as the Concord, 
but the ground upon which it can be 
successfully reared is of a so limited an 
area that it will never be extensive'¥ 
grown in these parta. When on |’ 
right spot, Niagara vines are a beautiful 
sight in the Autumn, with their lous, 
heavy clusters of greenish, golden ‘1\\'' 
hanging in rich contrast with the d: rk 
emerald foKage and reddish-brown canes 
Anyhow, profit or no profit as to the 
market, I advise every farmer to p!ant 40 
or 50 vines, at least, of assorted g'apes 
near his house. They may not do as well 
as they will on soil and localities that are 
particularly adapted for them. Phat is 
very true ; but they will require but little 
care, and will yield for the women of the 
family an immense amount of canuing, 
jamming and jellying fruit every Au 
‘umn, and if there are no better grapes 
near by, they will be considered 
rivht and a blessing, no matter what 
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"THE THREE Ps. 


The Queer Way Both Daugh- 
ter and Ducats Were 
Secured. 


—-e-— 


AUL FERROLL 
woke one morning 
with the conscious- 
ness that he had 
been far better off 
asleep—a _ convic- 
tion which ap- 
proved his moral- 
ity, if not his 
thrift. He had 
feasted in his 
dreams, and now he 
was hungry. He 
had been sur- 
rounded by com- 

fort and elegance, and now he was in a 

eold attie. He had been burdened with 

gold and lavish with jems, and now he 





wis penniless. However, he possessed a 
stout heart and a cherry one—for this is 
a birthright that cannot be bartered— 
«» he whistled while he dressed, a matter 
which required no deliberation, and re- 


flected that at least no one shared his 
extremity. Had thete been a wife striv- 
ing to give an air of home to the poor 
belongings, or a child with eyes piteous 
for food, then, indeed, Paul felt that even 
he could not pipe for courage 

Doubtless a complacent moralist would 
have said that,a young man of Ferroll’s 
appearance, education, and ability had 
no right to be in such stress in the heart 
of a Christian city, for the complacent 
moralist is so purblind that he cannot 
see beyond the well-warmed tip of his 
own nose. Perhaps if he had been a 
struggling reporter who had broken his 
leg, and on leaving the hospital had 
found that his newspaper had suspended, 
and that times were dull and laborers 
unusually numerous, he might have ad- 
mitted that circumstances are elements 
of prosperity; but then this complacent 


moralist would no longer have been a 
complacent moralist. 

And Paul, during this episode of his 
career, was surely injuring no man; 
hence, perhaps, this episode. The rent 


of his room was paid a quarter in ad- 
vance. exercise of writing maga- 
zine ar resisted the cold, and as for 
eating, t.ac was a confidential matter 
between himself and his waistband. 

‘The broken leg was not regarded by 
Paul as a misfortune. In the first place 
it had mended, and mended evils be- 
come blessings. In the second—oh, in- 
effable second! which was easily first— 
it had resulted from a service to Eunice 
Perrin, and in that service he would 
willingly shatter bones to the extent of 
his anatomy. 

It had happened in this wise: One 
afternoon Paul’s duty called him to the 
upper part of the city. As he was cross- 
ing the park to his destination he tra- 
versed a ridge about 20 feet beneath 
which wound a bridle path. The spot 
was a secluded one, and the quietude of 
the country reigned. Suddenly there 
came a clatter of hoofs and a succession 


of shouts. Paul turned and looked and 
listened. Beyond the bend was a long, 
straight stretch, and over it a frightened 
horse was dashing bearing a young girl 


from whose grasp the reinshadescaped. A 
little distance behind galloped a groom, 
useless for an emergency which he was 
hastenine by his inane cries, 
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WITH PAUL TO THINK WAS TO ACT. 


As the runaway swung around the 
eurve he swayed and plunged, unseating 
his burden, who hung in air held by. the 
twist of her skirt and her grip on the 
pommel. With Paul to think was to 
act, and to think briefly and to act 
quickly. He leaped from the bank to 
the very front of the horse, and through 
his startling coming and lucky clutch 
on the curb brought him to a standstill. 
And just in time, too, for at the same 
instant the rider glided to the ground 
only half sustained by the outstretched 
arm. 

Why had not Paul been able, in com- 
mon with an unbroken line of heroes, to 
force the fiery steed back on its hanches 
with one hand, while with the other he held 
the fair lady safe on his heaving breast ? 
For one reason he was altogether human; 
for another he was injured through the 
leap. But pain and giddiness were un- 
heeded in the rapture of recognition. It 
was Eunice Perrin whom he had aided ; 
Eunice, whom he had so fondly loved in 
the old school days at Armway; Eunice, 
with whom he had divided a six- 
pence; Eunice, who had placed the 
edelweiss which he had plucked within 
her I8tket; the Eunice, alas! of his 
dreams, for the realities of life had kept 
them apart. Poul bent and kissed the 
smiling lips, ignorant that a showy equi- 
page had stopped in the driveway, and 
that its occupant; a corpulant, red-faced 
ria was frantically shaking his fist at 

Hm, 

“How dare you insult my daughter, 
you villain ?” roared this interested spec- 
‘ator. “Here you, James, you gaby, 

"hg your mistress to me this instant. 


He saved her, hey?. Well, give him 
this card, and if he calls at the office I’!] 
make it right with him first and kick 
him out afterward. Not a word, Eunice. 
Home, Buttons, and lively!” 

Away dashed the carriage. There 
was the glimmering wave of a white 
hand. Paul sprang forward, and when 
next he was conscious he was in an am- 
bulance on his way to the hospital. 
Such had been Paul’s adventure. 
Out of it had come suffering and priva- 
tion, outweighed by a happiness the 
more ecstatic because it seemed so im- 
possible. 

Paul passed down the stairway and 
through the hall. On the stand was a 
small pile of letters bearing his address. 
He opened the topmost one and found 
a polite note (printed). “ Not avail- 
able,” he groaned. “If I only had the 
price of these stamps!” 

He opened the next one, and—mira- 
bile viser /—a folded bit of drab paper 
dropped out. “A check!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, coffee, rolls, and chops! Yea, and 
cakes! To think of it! my poem, ‘To 
Chloe,’ had a value beyond her dear 
eyes. Can good come out of Galilee? 
It can—and it has. But what’s this?” 





‘““HOW DARE YOU iNSULT MY DAUGHTER, 
YOU VILLAIN.” 


What's this, indeed? A dainty little 
missive, concealed by the others, like a 
violet in a vegetable garden. He tore 
it apart, and read with bulging eyes: 

Pavr.: Come tome. I shall be home all 
day to-morrow awaiting you. I’m too dis- 
tressed to explain now, but he’s going to offer 
me asa prize. Your EUNICE. 

P. S.—It’s that odious “P. P. P.;’’ you 
understand. 

Paul gasped and turned faint, thus 
realizing how famished he was. He 
hurried away and cashed the check, 
and then in a quiet little inn accom- 
plished the vision of its reception, and 
thus relieved his thoughts from physical 
restraint. 

Over a cigar which tasted far better 
than its maker could have intended, 
Paul again read the note and again 
gasped, but this time without any re- 
action on the pneumogastric nerve. 
His Eunice a prize! What the deuce 
could it mean? The “he” who was 
going to offer her, like the vulgar old 
Jephthah that he was, was doubtless 
her red-faced, irascible father; but for 
what purpose, and to whom? ‘Then 
there was that tantalizing P. S., like all 
feminine postscripts, intending to tell so 
much and revealing so little. What the 
deuce did that mean, also? 

He knew what the three “ P’s ” signi- 
fied, for he had often cursed their arro- 
gant productiveness; but what combina- 
tion could there be of such a holy essence 
as Eunice and such dross as they? Let 
him recapitulate the facts that seemed 
germane, and perhaps the unsolvable 
would become solved. 

Peter Perrin was a widower with an 
only child, the beloved Eunice. He 
dwelt in a villa that was almost a palace 
in the most fashionable suburb of the 
metropolis. He was ignorant, obstinate, 
and vainglorious, and these attributes 
flourished without opposition, for he had 
gieat riches. He was a Midas, and he 
felt it, and disdained to cover his ears 
with the turban of self-restraint. The 
cause of this opulence and its ensuing 
loftiness was “P. P. P.—Perrin’s Pan- 
creatic Pellets;” or, in the language of 
the trade, “ Perrin’s Peas.” The paten- 
tee would have described this nostrum as 
“the greatest medical discovery of the 


-| age,” the druggists, who retailed it at a 


slight profit of a hundred per cent., as 
“the best advertised specific of the whole 
lot.” Both judgments were correct, 
probably, since these terms seem inter- 
changeable. 

Such were the facts, but still the prob- 
lem remained. Eunice was a prize in- 
deed, a rare, pale pearl; but are pearls 
| to be cast before swine? 

Paul had ample chance for reflection, 
since economy induced him to walk to 
his tryst: but meditation is the nurse of 
temper, instead of content, when it is 
futile, and therefore he was perturbed by 


Perrin parlors. 
“Oh, Paul, how dreadful!” 
“Oh, Eunice, what is it?” 
These were their mutual greetings. 
“Why, I told you!” replied the girl, 


reproachfully. 
“ But I can’t understand.” 
“Howstupid! A woman would have 


comprehended at a glance. But come 
sit down and I will explain all, from the 
alphabet to the dictionary. You can at 
least listen.” 

“To you forever.” 

“T may test that some day; but alas! 
I forgot. That fond hope can never be. 
You don’t know papa well; papa is pe- 
culiar.” Peculiar, by the way, is af- 
fectionate for “disagreeable” in the 
house lexicon. “Very peculiar, I may 
say. I don’t think he really cares for 
anything except business, If he knew I 
must die he would surely ask me to take 
some circulars with me.” 

“My darling!” 

“ Now, for some time I’ve noticed that 
papa has been vastly troubled. He hasn’t 
eaten, and when papa won’t eat, why it 
isn’t papa. He sat over his wine 





clenching his hands and mumb such 
broken thoughts as‘ I'll show’em,’ ‘No 





vague alarms as he entered the great |. 


, hey?’ ‘Just wait a bit,’ until I 
@ quite alarmed and used to place 
bottles of the ‘Peas’ in convenient 
places. But the very sight of them 
seemed to make him worse. So one 
night I ventured to ask him what was 
the matter. ‘ Matter enough,’ he growled, 
‘when business has fallen away 65 per 
cent, from last year. Just think of it; 
my celebrated Peas a drug in the 
market.’ 
“* But I thought they were a drug in 
the market,’ I suggested.‘ Don’t trifle 
with me, miss,’ he roared, ‘ you won’t be 
so light when you have to make your 
daily bread.’ ‘The bread won't,’ I 
agreed. ‘ But, papa,’ I continued sooth- 
ingly, ‘how absurd. You are very rich, 
you know. Why not rest content and 
enjoy yourself in your old age?’ 

“Paul, dear, I believe I must be a 
comforter descended from the lost tribe 
of Eliphaz the Temanite ; for you ought 
to have seen papa. He grewso crimson 
that he became black, and he fairly 
snorted—I don’t care, that’s just the 
word, and it’s only you. 

“*My old age,’ he thundered; ‘I’m 
worth all these rascally young good-for- 
nothing upstarts, who are ruining the 
best trade on God’s footstool when prop- 
erly handted, put together, and I’ ll 
prove it, too. Rest contented! No, 
never! Not until every mortal shall 
know and admit the merit of my Peas.’” 

“* Most of them know their P’s, and 
their Q’s, too,’ I said. 

“*Go to your room, miss, What have 
you to do with the business er the busi- 
ness with you?’ Ah; if this were only 
sO ! ” 

“The old brute!” exclaimed Paul. 

“Hush! You forget that you are 
speaking of my father and of your 
pros—— No, no, that will never be. But 
you promised to listen. Don’t belie your 
masculine nature by keeping your word. 
Well—only it’s ill—papa came home 
night before last in a far different humor ; 
boisterous, jacose, and overflowing with 
affection. He kissed me twice—don’t 
stir, sir—and praised my appearance. 
‘ You'll be leaving your old dad soon,’ 
he said. ‘Trust me to find the right 
man for you.’ You may imagine, Paul, 
how I felt. This was before the servant, 
too. But I only laughed out something 
about not caring to delegate that power. 
I think, though, I said relegate, I was 
so nervous. When the coffee was served 
and we were alone, then the very worst 
that could happen happened. 

“© Yes, my dear,’ said papa, ‘I think 
I’ve hit upon a scheme which will send 
the Peas a-kiting over the broad universe 
without a cut in the price, and, inci- 
dently, will find a good husband for 
you. ‘But I don’t want this good 
husband,’ I protested. ‘Silence, miss. 
How can you judge until you see him? 
You see, old styles of advertising have 
gone out, and I didn’t appreciate it. I 
have painted the “ Three P’s” on rocks 
from the Palisades to Gibraltar, and 
thence to the Pyramids. But no one 
now gets indignant over it. Years 
ago tourists were our best agents. 

“«T have printed interviews with that 
suffering young man from Kalamazoo 
and that invalid widow from Bangor in 
every paper in the land, in many under 
the head of “ Editorial,” too, but they’re 
no good. People have lived beyond 
theirexperiences. I’ve even paid authors, 
and real, live authors, too, to occasion- 
ally refer to “ Perrin’s Peas” in their 
articles, as one might refer to quinine or 
castor oil or any other public benefac- 
tion; but no use, the editors dropped 
onto the racket. But I have been slow, 
I admit, in grasping the latest innova- 
tion.’ 

“‘And pray what is that, papa?’ I 
asked. 

“«Some sort of a contest with prizes 
for the victorious, The American peo- 
ple are essentially sporting from a church 
fair to a horse race. They don’t know 
what’s good for them or they’d take Per- 
rin’s Pellets by the gross three times a 
day and yearn for the morrow; but give 
them a chance for a gamble and they’ll 
assimilate cannon balls or macadamized 
roads. Then, too, if there’s any disease 
universally epidemic it’s the writers’ itch. 
Why every one who isn’t an author 
wants to be, and has a friend who is. 
And those who don’t write are confident 
that they can do much better than those 
who do. Anything, therefore, in the 
way of an advertisement which appeals 
to these two sides of the National char- 
acter is sure to take the royal bun. 











A CHECE. 


“«Now, many houses*have already 
tested this idea, but in a small Way, and 
as my peas exceed their stuff in merit, so 
shall my contest be the contest of the age. 
I appeal to poets, for poetry is the easiest 
form of writing; anyone‘can tell that by 
reading it. Why, people without any 
ideas at all write poetry. I will not in- 
sult them with gold.’ ‘You couldn't,’ 
I murmured, but he didn’t notice it. 
‘No, sir, I offered a prize worth gaining 
for the best four-line stanza in praise of 
the Three P’s, open to all competitors, 
who shall at the same time purchase four 


ice $1, as an evidence of 
Deed faith, 'and thas prize fa the hand of 
my daughter, together with the advan’ 





—— ‘Oh, papa;I cried, springing to 


my feet, ‘how dai ‘y6u insult your 
iollcorions child! oP ue ; 
“CurseJhim!” began Paul, pale and 
breathless, wih 20 
“ Hush, dear, the time for heroics has 
I have begn through all that 
for the last two dayg, and now I realize 
that the only way to meet a crisis is just 
to meet it. I can’t remember very 
clearly what then ensued. I know I 
was violently excited. _] know papa was 
at first surprised and then frightened. 
Finally he said, d y, ‘There’s no 
use arguing with a woman. She would 
kick against the arrangements of Para- 
dise. But, scream or smile, it’s done, 
and you’ll have to stand it.” And out 
he stamped from the room, and I haven’t 
seen him since.” 

“Done?” repeated Paul, vacantly. 

“Why, yes. Haven’t you seen it in 
the papers?” 

Alas, Paul was forced to explain that 
owing to circumstances beyond his con- 
trol he had lost intimacy with the dail 
press. “It is in every one of them,’ 
continued the girl. “ ‘lhe offer I mean. 
A full-page advertisement, with disgust- 
ing descriptions and conditions and— 
and—everything. And, oh, how ashamed 
Iam! And how can I expect anyone 
to care for me? And—and Go, 
leave me!” And poor Eunice, in sobs, 
found the refuge of her sex. 

“We don’t expect what we have,” 
said Paul, after a little. “There is but 
one thing for us todo. We must fly.” 

“Fly! On what?” 

On what, indeed! The wings of 
Dedalus were mighty, in comparison 
with those which that one poor check 
could produce. Paul became silent and 
gloumy. 

“No,” said Eunice, decisively, “I 
have thought it all over. You mus be 
like Montrose and put your fate to the 
touch, ‘ to gain or to lose it all.” You 
must make me glorious by your pen” 

“Of course! The contest! Why 
shouldn’t I win? I must! Iwill! I 
will work night and day. I will ex- 
haust the resources of my poesy. I 
have talent, some even say genius. And 
in such a cause! Why, there’s my ode, 
‘To Chloe,’ you know whom I meant, 
dear. Criticism said it was a felicitous 
union of Browning and Shelley. Of 
course, my chum, Jack Briggs, wrote 
the article, but I really think he was 
sincere. Now I will rise to loftier 
strains.” 











YES, PAPA, SIE EXCLAIMED. 


“And achieve the waste basket at 
papa’s first glance. He is to be the sole 
judge. What do you think of that?” 

“ Doubtless he is an expert on feet.” 

“On foot, and not on Pegasus, you'll 
find him. If there is anything that he 
utterly fails to comprehend, and there- 
fore despises, it is your style of poetry. 
Why, the other day he picked up the 
magazine containing your sweet ode. It 
happened to be opened at the very page. 
‘ What’s all this nonsense about clothes?’ 
he asked. Ha, ha. His sort of poetry 
is like that~sort of rowing I read of 
lately, ‘the gitthar stroke.’ He main- 
tains that Mark Twain is the greatest 
living poet solely on account of that 
jingle about punching in the presence of 
the passengaire.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“Listen and then you'll know. In 
the first place, such a preposterous scheme 
is sure to cause public comment. Oh, 
my poor little ears, how they will burn! 
Go among your lively friends of the 
press and tell them that Peter Perrin is 
a fervent admirer of Shakspere, Swin- 
burne, and of your prototype Browning 
in particular. Say that his heart’s avo- 
cation is the elucidation of obscure 

assages, and that he could discover 
coor in the farrago of a maniac. Use 
your wits to inculcate the belief that-the 
victor must speak with the tongue of 
angels, not of men, It won’t be diffi- 
cult to accomplish, for every tyro natur- 
ally dashes at the sublime and stumbles 
over the bombastic. Poor papa! What 
a revenge I’m planning! I think I can 
see him tearing manuscripts and his 
few remaining hairs alternately. What 
a relief it will be when he comes upon 

ours!” 

“Shall I try a blue trip slip for a 
P,P. P.2” 

“Ah,no! Papa prefers the poetry of 
his boyhood, for he has never gotten be- 
yond it. He’s a self-made man, you 
know, and self-made men are men only 
in the line of their ambition. I suppose 
poor papa really did go to school once. 
And then it was that he must have 
learned : ‘ How doth the busy little bee,’ 
‘The boy stood on tke burning deck,’ 
‘ And I’ll never chew tobacco, said little 
Robert Reed.’ These are his ideals. He 
often quotes from them, and gets red in 
the face and swells all over if one ventures 
tolaugh. Paul, dear, can’t you do some- 
thing after ‘The busy bee?’” 

“TI don’t know,” said Paul, modestly. 
“Tl try. Let mesee. ‘How doth the 
Pancreatic Pea.’” 

“ That’s it. Oh, do go on!” 

“ Dispel each ache and growl.” 

“Qh, Paul! You are so clever.” 

“* By chasing microbes all the day.’” 

“Qh, dear!” ' 

“¢ Through liver, light, and ’—and all 
that sort of thing, you know. How will 
that work up?” 

“Divinely. It couldn't be better. I 





could fairly hug you, sir. Do go now, 


dear, and herald the news of papa’s 
scholarship, and send in your verse. 
Don’t forget the dollar.” Here Paul 
winced, but bravely assented. “ Now 
I’m sure this great ttial will insure our 
future happiness.” 

And, indeed, everything did transpire 
as Eunice hoped. The scheme proved a 
gigantic success. The verses fluttered 
like Midwinter snowflakes. The pellets 
were shipped by bales. And Peter 
Perrin’s store of wealth was redoubled. 
Perhaps this prosperity, together with the 
reproachful memory of his daughter’s 
words, softened the old man’s heart. 
Certain it is that on the last day of the 
contest he called Eunice to him, and, as 
gently and hesitatingly as his natural re- 
strictions permitted, said : 

“ My dear child, I have here the verse 
which at once struck my fancy, and of 
which my deliberate judgment approves. 
It is true poetry, unless the teachings of 
my youth were erroneous, and that my 
career denies, But it is right that you 
should have a voice in the decision, for 
if we can agree it will be a most satis- 
factory conclusion of a most satisfactory 
matter. Ahem!” 

Eunice trembled as she opened the 
sheet. Then she sighed, oh, so blissfully ! 
as she softly read the first line: “ How 
doth the Pancreatic Pea.” 

“Yes, papa,” she exclaimed. “This 
embodies the true spirit of poesy. I like 
the thought and the character of the 
handwriting. For your sake, I consent 
to take its author for better or for 
worse.” 

“ Good girl! ” said the gratified parent. 
“Mine be the task to clinch that better 
and make it the best."—New York 
Times. 





THE APIARY. 





Hummings. ‘ 


When piping in the hive is heard it 
is said to be the free queen that pipes, 
and the queen or queens in the cells 
quahk. 


Paralysis in bess or the nameless dis- 
ease is nothing more or less than in and 
in breeding. To exterminate it pur- 
chase a new variety of queens and allow 
no drones to live in the old stocks. 


Dr. Miller thinks it would be a good 
thing to have some definite experiments 
to determine whether bees store more 
rapidly when not divided off into clus- 
ters as in sections. Opinions differ on 
this point. 


The inexperienced often make the 
mistake of thinking that bees are ever 
on the alert to sting something or some- 
body. They have no time to go idly 
around stinging, with no cause. When 
a bee stings it usually has a good, logical 
reason for so doing. 

Michigan should make another law 
prohibiting adulterating honey with 
sugar. I am _ inclined to think that as 
many beekeepers are destroyed by these 
scientific sugar-honey cranks becoming 
adulterators as by men becoming drunk- 
ards. 


2 
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THE SPRING PROSPECT. 


Warm Food Revives New Life in the 
Hive. 








Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: When 
the days begin to lengthen then the Spring 
appears to approach more rapidly. To 
the busy beekeeper, making all things 
ready for Spring, time moves on a pace 
whether the days increase or not. 

Even now the beekeeper occasionally 
“sounds” the hive; that is, she knocks 
on it gently with one knuckle. If no 
response comes, the knocking is repeated. 
If there is still no response, then it may 
be assumed that the colony is dead. 
But if the colony be alive, the first 
touch of the knuckle is responded to 
by a slight movement—a subdued rust- 
ling’ sound, although that does not de- 
scribe it exactly. If the knocking be 
increased, the subdued hum _ becomes 
deeper and increases to a “roar” in 
comparison with the first response. 

What does this show? It shows, first, 
that the colony is alive; and, second, 
the intensity or the volume of the sound 
shows conclusively the condition of the 
colony. At the second knock, the 
colony may rush to the entrance if the 
day be not too cold, to discover the 
cause of the disturbance. The colony is 
strong, aggressive and will brook no 
insult. On the other hand, if the 
colony respond feebly to the knocking, 
the beekeeper knows that the colony is 
weak and acts accordingly. Such a 
colony should be fed at once, and a 
colony may be fed in Midwinter in the 
middle of the day—a sunny day when 
the sun falls on the front of the hive. 
Give the food warm, but not hot, and 
feed from the top. Lift the packing 
carefully and place the feeder directly 
over the frames—directly over the brood 
nest. Let a little of the food drip on to 
the bees. It will be quickly “licked 
up” from each bee by other bees, and 
the trickling stream will be followed to 
its scource—to the feeder in the top of 
the hive. 

The surface of the honey or sugar 
sirup should be covered with “little 
sticks” or shavings, so that the bees 
will not be drowned. The sticks fall 
as the honey is drawn out and they 
serve as rafts from which the bees sip 
the honey. The warm honey gives the 
bees new life. Warm food gives life 
and hope to every hungry creature. 

It is most interesting to watch the 
bees as they take the honey—they are so 
eager, animated, and enjoy it like a 
group of children scrambling for bon- 
bons; and it is surprising in how short a 
time the honey is drawn out of the 
feeder and the floats “licked” so clean 
and dry that no one would think the 
had lately come in contact with a liquid. 
—JULIA ALLYN. 
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APIARY TALK. 


Opinions on Bees, Extracting, Adulter- 
ation, etc. 
Eprror American Farmer: I in- 
dorse Jennie Atchley’s advice to farmers 
to keep bees, but her figures of profits 
in dollars and cents are far too strung for 
the vast majority to ever realize. As for 
the angelic bees, “ you can’t most always 
tell” just how they are going to “pan 
out” on trial. The most diabolical 
I ever had in my apiary were from a 
beautiful Italian $10 queen from Lang- 
stroth, and the bees were as fine in looks 
as any I ever saw. 
I have never sold any queens, but 
have bought some from dealers in dif- 
ferent States, trying to find out whether 
others had any better stock than niine ; 
but so far have failed to get anything 
much above my second best. One dealer 
sent out a gushing circular closing with 
this remark: “With the Lord’s help I 
am going to send out some extra fine 
queens this year.” I got one of his 
angels, introduced her successfully, and 
waited with high hopes for the appear- 
ance of her angelic progeny. One time 
I opened the hive without bee hat or 
gloves, proving my faith by my works. 
Out they came in companies, brigades, 
and whole army corps, and I made the 
best time I could for cover. I have not 
yet decided whether they are more sa- 
tanic than my old calvinistic stock above 
mentioned or not. I wrote the dealer 
that either he had gone back on the 
Lord, or the Lord had gone back on 
him. 

My advice to those who only wish to 
keep a few bees for home honey, I will 
sum up in a few short sentences. 

CLUB TOGETHER 

in each Township or County, and make 
up one order for the eight frame hives, 
for comb or for extracting the two-story 
20 frame hives, though these are only 
wanted by those who intend to make it 
a business, By this means the hives can 
be bought at the lowest rates. If much 
afraid of stings, buy the oil-dressed har- 
vest mittens, and sew on cloth gantlets 
to come up to near elbow. While they 
do not cost over 30 to 40 cents, they are 
much better, and will wear three times 
as long as rubber gloves, costing three 
times more. For hat, get a six-inch 
strip of wire cloth, such as is used in 
windows to keep out flies will do, sew it 
on to an old cheap hat, with a broad 
brim to keep the sun off, and on this 
wire cloth sew a calico curtain. The 
bee vails are very nice, except among 
the bushes and tree tops. With this rig, 
you can stand blacks, grays, or calvinistic 
Italians. 

It does not so much matter 

WHAT KIND OF BEES YOU KEEP, 
though in some localities the small, black 
bee will gather more honey, while in 
others the Italians do better. Where 
the bees have to fly two miles more or 
a little less, the small bee will not wear 
out its wings so quickly. Especially is 
this so where the wind blows a steady 
breeze. To get honey, the main thing is 
to have a young, vigorous queen, so as to 
keep the brood comb well filled with 
eggs and brood, which compels the bees 
to build comb in the sections above to 
store the surplus honey in. Many api- 
arists sell off their old queens to greenies, 
and thereby not only keep their own 
stock young and fresh, but also make 
others pay the fiddler, while they dance 
at a profit. This is most as cute as the 
dodge of getting free advertising by 
publishing a bee journal, and making 
the -victims not only pay the cost, but 
also a profit. It seems as though the 
mass of mankind enjoyed being hum- 
bugged in religion, politics, business, or 
patent rights. 
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Where farmers have old gums or box 
hives, or buy them and wish to transfer 
them to frame hives with the least trouble, 
this can be done by setting the gum 
on top of a frame hive in the Spring, 
covering so the bees will have to go 
down through the frames. As they fill 
the frames with comb the queen will 
move down, and as the brood hatches 
out above the bees will fill with honey, 
and as soon as all their brood is hatched 
out take off the gum, knock to pieces, 
and the few bees in it will go into the 
frame hive. Then the honey can be 
squeezed out, boiled out, or extracted, 
if they have an extractor. Root makes 
a comb basket for extracting broken 
comb, but they are too small, too cheap, 
and too weak. Here is my invention, 
free, which anyone can make in a few 
minutes, with which one can extract 
more broken comb in one hour than the 
baskets can be made to~do in three or 
four: Take two strips as long as will 
work in extractor one-half to five-eighths 
of an inch thick and one inch wide, 
nail an end piece of same, making it 
three sides of a frame; nail on one side, 
thin lumber, three-eighths, more or less. 
When done it will resemble a wash- 
board. Make two of these, or more, if 
extractor i# made to hold more frames. 
These can be filled with broken pieces 
and be used to hold them while cap- 

ing, as well as in the extractor. Wire 

askets could be made to do better than 
these, but would cost five to 10 times as 
much, 

I transferred at a neighbors some 30 
old gums, in October, when it was too 
cool for the bees to fly out much. I 





unexpectedly found it to be less trouble 
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than to do it in the Spring, when there 
is brood. We never know much for 
certain until we try or do the thing our 
own self. Before I entered my teens I 
said I never would positively believe or 
disbelieve anything simply because my 
grandfather or others’ grandfathers 
said it was or was not so, but would al- 
ways hold myself open for conviction 
when truth, reason, and experience 
made it plain to me; and now, after 50 
years’ trial of this, my boyish resolution, 
I can conscientiously advise others to 
do likewise. 
TO FOLLOW THIS RULE 

one will have to make many changes im 
their honest beliefs as they grow and 
live into higher realms of knowledge, 
gained not so much from books as from 
life’s many fields of experience and ob- 
servation. Such -persons may also ex- 
pect to be called crazy or cranky, an odd 
or a black sheep, if not worse. Its 
“ allee samee ” to me. 

In my bee notes for the Country 
Gentleman last Fall, in speaking of 
adulteration, I said it was a fearful evil 
and ought to be regulated. The editor 
of the weakly weekly A. B. J. quoted 
three lines of this part and then went 
into conniption fits, and wrote six lines 
to call me a fool and most a column to 
prove himself one. He does not seem 
to know that there are some evils which 
cease to be evils when regulated. Nor 
that there are adulterations which are 
better than the unadulterated. Poison- 
ous adulterations should be regulated 
out of existence and the non-poisonous 
should be regulated so everyone buying 
them would know exactly all the in- 
gredients nsed in the mixture, compound, 
or manufacture. 

If I want to buy and eat lard or tak 
low butter, that is my business, and if I 
know exactly what I am buying, I am 
not robbed or wronged, though I may 
be a fool to buy such stuff A New 
York paper recently stated that the loss 
to the people by adulteration was $700,- 
000,000. We read about the ages of 
gold, bronze, and iron in the past, but 
this seems to be an age of adulteration. 
We have not only adulterated articles of 
food, drink, and use, but also adulterated 
religion, politics, school books, and 
soicial life. The great question is, Can 
we go much lower without reachi 
destruction and damnation ?—W. M 
Evans, Amherst, Va. 


A Correction. 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: In 8 
late article I mentioned The Review as 
a bee paper not financially interested in 
the sale of bee supplies. I ought also te 
have mentioned the American Bee 
Journal, the oldest and one of the best. 
Since going into the hands of the present 
management, it is just as free from interest 
in supplies as The Review. If beekeep- 
ers support these papers it must be they 
are suited with them, and any whe are 
not, are not obliged to support them, 
—C. C. Mitter, Marengo, IIl. 


Drone Comb. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In the 
Spring, the bees realizing that the life of 
the colony depends upon the drone, 
build drone comb. As beekeeping is 
now conducted in a great measure upon 
principles contrary to the natural life of 
the bee—the reproduction of the bee— 
this drone comb is cut out as fast as 
made. But it is considered better to allow 
the bees to build all the drone comb 
they wish to build, on the theory that 
they will thrive better the more they 
have their own way and are not hamp- 
ered by the beekeeper. Further, with a 
little care, the bees may be led to build 
drone comb for future use. 

When extracted honey is the product 
of the apiary, empty combs are in de 
mand ; in fact, to get the largest return 
of honey from the extractor or by the 
extractor, empty combs should be ready 
to place in the hive as soon as there is 
honey to gather, so that the bees may store 
at once and not be obliged to build a 
storehouse for their honey at a time when 
every minute should be given to collect 
ing honey. 

Of course, the bees are building drone 
comb when in the opinion of the bee- 
keeper they might be better employed, 
but in allowing them to build it, the 
natural impulse is followed. The queen 
will lay in the drone comb when she 
comes to it in her laying journey across 
the combs. It is wonderful that the 
queen can lay drone eggs or worker eggs 
at will. Ifthe building of the combs be 
watched and taken out before the eggs 
hatch, or soon after, the combs may be 
used for storage combs in the upper 
story. There is another way to restrict 
the building of drone comb. If the brood 
nest be all worker comb, there is not 
much likliehood of the bees building 
drone comb, although sometimes in their 
desperation the bees will tear down 
worker comb and build drone comb. 

















—JuLia ALLYN, 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


—~pemeee Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that 

have an oppor- 


you may 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 


view to subscribing. 


with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that yeu will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 





GRAPE CULTURE. 

The old proverb is that “Good wine 
pees no bush.” On the same principle, 
@ specially good article in a paper needs 
no admiring comments by the editor. 
But we cannot help saying something 
about the article on grape culture, by 
Prof. H. W. Elliott, in this week's 
American Farmer. Prof. Elliott 
has a world wide reputation as a natu- 
ralist, and especially as an authority on 
fur seals) He has written several books, 
which are everywhere accepted as the 
highest authority on the fur seals of 
Alaska, and he has been, and still is, 
the United States Government’s expert, 
wpon which it relies in all matters re- 
lating to seal life in the Bering Sea. 

He is no less thorough in his knowl- 
edge of grape growing. He ranks 
among the most successful viticulturists 
in the region ef the Northern Lakes, 
and the man probably does not live 
who knows more about grapes and grape 
raising in that country than be. This 
makes his article of the highest prac- 
tical value, and one which no one can 
read without prefit. 





How. ALLtEx PRINGLE, the veteran 
apiarist of Selden, Ont., has written an 
able letter to the Toronto Mai/, in which 
he discusses the various schemes which 
are proposed for the benefit of the Cana- 
dian farmers, and comes toe the corclu- 
sion that much the best thing from every 
point of view is annexation to the 
United States. He says that the annex- 
ationists propose to proceed in a per- 
fectly fair, straightforward, and consti- 
tutional manner. They propose that 
the whole subject be thoroughly and 
freely discussed and understood among 
the people; and when a majority be 
@ome convinced that union would be 
best the consent of the Mother Country 
is to be obtained. Then the union is to 
be consummated, not “ unconditionally,” 
w Mr. Smith has it, but on conditions 
fair and honorable to both countries. 
There is surely nothing humiliating 
about that—nothing unpatriotic or cow- 
edly. Any Canadian who can discern 
gach bogies in centinental union is so far 
behind the times of this progressive and 
enlightened age that he ought to seize 
the first opportunity to lay himself away 
@arefully on the shelf along with the 
@her fossils of the past. 


Tur Florida sea-island cotton planters 
eve agitating a tariff which will shut out 
the injurious competition ef Egyptian 
eotton. They say that they formerly re- 
esived from 20 to 30 cents a pound for 
their sea-island ‘votton—which was used 
ia the United States and England for 
thread making, It was their cash crop, 
Wpon which they could count confidently 
every year. Now, however, the price 
has fallen in some instances to 13 cents a 
pound, which is wholly unremunerative. 





NEED OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The farmers of the country strongly 
need such a representative at the Na- 
tional Capital as Te AMERICAN Farm- 
ER. It nationalizes the whole body of 
American farmers, and helps make them 
one powerful organized community, with 
common hopes, interests, desires, and 
aspirations. Papers elsewhere cannot. 
help being sectional, much as they may 
try to avoid it. They must, in spite of 
themselves, represent their own section 
a little more strongly than any other. 
Not so with Toe AMERICAN FARMER. 
It knows no sectional lines of any kind. 
It regards with equal eyes every man 
and woman under the Star Spangled 
Banner who is engaged in drawing a 
living out of the soil. Though one 
may be raising rice under the semi- 
tropical sun of Louisiana and another 
growing wheat near the fountain head 
of the Dakota blizzard, they both have 
much more in common than they have 
that is diverse. 

They are all members of one com- 
munity, and what affects one must affect 
the other. 
and adversity together. 


They must share prosperity 
Neither can 
have good fortune or success without 
benefiting the other; neither can be un- 
fortunate without the other suffering 
from it. Daily this condition of interde- 
pendence becomes more active. 

Every month sees some new strong 
bond of common interest developing be- 
tween farmers situated in the most re- 
The farm- 
ers in Florida and those in Oregon are 
relatively nearer to each other now than 


mote parts of the country. 


those in adjoining States were 50 years 


ago. 
they buy of and sell to the same deal- 


They interchange their products, 


ers and markets, they live under and are 
affected by the same economic, financial, 
and other laws. 

The city of Washington is the foun- 

tain head of the influences which affect 
the prosperity of these farmers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
is to this city that they look for legisla- 
tion and for the administration of laws 
which will promote their well being and 
remedy evils from which they suffer. 
The great gathering of the men from all 
parts of the country who are delegated 
to make the laws is held here. It is 
here that they deliberate upon the meas- 
ures proposed; it is here that the Su- 
preme Court sits and determines the 
validity of those laws and the scope of 
their operation. Here are the President 
and Executive Departments which carry 
the laws into execution to the remotest 
parts of the country. 
Chiefest in interest to the farmers 
among these Departments is the great 
Agricultural Department, with _ its 
Weather Bureau and its divisions, in 
which the ablest men to be found in the 
country constantly study all the con- 
ditions affecting every branch of farm 
life and industry. This Department is 
constantly growing in importance to the 
farmers. It is constantly doing some- 
thing which is of interest and benefit to 
every farmer in the country. 

Tae AMERICAN FARMER is needed 
in Washington to bring the farmers in 
the whole country into closer relations 
with one another; to tell them what is 
going on at the seat of Government of 
importance to them; to fight their 
enemies, who are always on hand with 
powerful lobbies intriguing for their own 
interests against those of the farmers, 
and to be in all respects a first-class, 
practical, progressive farmers’ paper. 

For the small sum of 50 cents it will 
become a regular semi-monthly visitor at 
a farmer’s home, bringing to him every 
fortnight a wealth of important infor- 
mation that he cannot afford to be with- 
out. 





Tue American FARMER wants the 
farmers everywhere to interest them- 
selves in extending the circulation of 
the paper. It is of great interest and 
value to every man engaged in agricult- 
ture. It is constantly looking out for 
his interests, advising him on facts of 
importance to him, giving him plain, 
practical information, reporting to him 
what is being done in Congress and the 
Executive Departments at Washington 
affecting his welfare, and all this for 
enly 50 cents a year. No farmer can 
afford to be without it, and it ought to 
have a large club of subscribers at every 
postoffice. We trust that our friends 
every where will make an effort to secure 
these for us 

Tus Ohio Legislature has passed a 
law declaring that no shrubbery, except 
an Osage orange hedge, shall be con- 








sidered a legal line fence, 


ALFALFA OR LUCERNE. » 

ff Tae American Farmer has 
done nothing else in the course of its 
long life to*justify ‘its being, we feel cer- 
tain that the attention we have recently 
been able to attract to a!falfa or lucerne 
is an ample demonstration of its useful- 
ness to the farmers of the United States. 
It is amazing to all thinkers on agri- 
cultural matters that our farmers, and 
especially those of the South, should 
have paid so little attention to this 
wonderful forage plant, which has been 
a source of wealth to the human race 
for thousands of yours, and which is so 
peculiarly adapted to large areas of the 
country that will raise anything else 
with difficulty. 

The publication of J. H. Churchill’s 
eulogy on alfalfa in THz AMERICAN 
Farmer for Feb. 15 seems to have been 
a revelation to farmers all over the 
country, and we have been  over- 
whelmed with letters asking more about 
the plant, where to obtain seed, etc. 

Alfalfa is known in Europe as lu- 
cerne, and’ gets its present name from 
Chile, whence it was introduced into 
The botanists call it Medi- 
cago sativa. It was the plant upon 
which the old patriarchs pastured the 
flocks which made them wealthy. It 
was brought from Asia to Greece about 
500 years before Christ, and thence 
spread all over southern Europe, 
where it has been carefully cultivated 
ever since. 

- Its great value is in its adaptability 
to soils which will scarcely raise any- 
thing else, in its power to live and 
flourish under a heat and drouth that 
will kill almost anything else, ‘its enor- 


California. 


mous yield of sweet, nutritious forage, 
which stock relish highly, either when 
green or when dried into hay, and its 
power to enrich the soil, which is greater 
than that of any of the true clovers. 
It has great, fleshy roots, sometimes as 
big as small carrots, which penetrate the 
ground to a great depth, reaching food, 
moisture, and fertilizers beyond the 
reach of other plants. These roots 
sereate the ground, and annually decay 
from the outside and grow from the 
inside. 

These qualities would seem to make 

it especially the plant for the poor, 
worn-out lands of the South Atlantic 
seaboard, and some astonishing results 
are reported where it has been planted 
on ground that has hitherto raised only 
scrub pine and blue palmetto. 
Though so well adapted to these lands, 
it does vastly better on richer ground. 
Seed sown April 28, on the New Jersey 
State Farm, produced plants 40 inches 
high when cut July 7, 70 days after 
planting. It then yielded 14,600 
pounds of green forage per acre. The 
second cutting was made Aug. 18, and 
yielded 16,100 pounds per acre, and 
the third cutting was made Sep. 27, 
and yielded 9,200 pounds, making a 
total yield of 20 tons of green fodder, 
equal to five tons of cured hay. 

Asa rule, it spends much of its energy 
the first year in getting a deep, firm hold 
of the soil, and in the second can be 
cropped two or three times, but the third 
year it is in its glory, and yields enor- 
mously for an indefinite number of years. 
Its vigorous life is usually stated at from 
10 to 15 years, but Charles L. Flint, 
late Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, and the author of 
several valuable works on dairying and 
kindred subjects, says that he has seen 
fine specimens where the seed was sown 
in 1824, which still retain a firm hold 
on the soil and yield with remarkable 


luxuriance. 
Going to the northward, however, a 


debatable live is reached, where it be- 
comes a question whether it or red clover 
is the more profitable crop, as it will not 
stand the cold like clover. Where this 
line shall be drawn remains to be settled. 
The New York Experiment Station re- 
ports it suited to all portions of that 
State where it has been tried, but the 
Vermont experimenters claim that it was 
a bad failure in that State. 

The cultivation of alfalfa is somewhat 
more difficult than that of clover for the 
first year. It demands a thoroughly 
mellow soil and clean and careful tillage. 
It starves and languishes on stiff clay 
soils or on light soils overlying such. 
It will not grow where water stands any 
time. What it wants is a light, perme- 
able soil, loam, sand, or gravel, which 
will let is roots burrow as it wishes, 

As it enriches the soil its growth is 
an excellent preparation for other crops. 
Alfalfa seed, when fresh and good, is 
yellow, glossy, and heavy. Whitish 
seeds indicate that they are not ripe, and 
brown ones indicate that they were 





heated too much in hulling. 


In reply to f¥ifi¢fous inquiries from 
our subscribers as to where they can ob- 
tain the seed, yo will say that most of 
the seedsmen in the Mississippi Valley 
and the Far West sell the seed. They 
ask various prices.) It can be safely 
bought of any reliable seedsman. The 
only seedsman in the East that we hap- 
pen to know of at this moment as selling 
the seed is Peter Henderson, of 37 Cort- 
land street, New York. He advertises 
it at 20 cents a pound, $10.50 a bushel, 
or $16 per 100 pounds, From eight to 
12 pounds are required for an acre. 

The Agricultural Department at 
Washington sends out packages weigh- 
ing about 26 ounces, which can be ob- 
tained through any Senator or Repre- 
sentative. 


Peter Henderson gives the following 
directions for planting and cultivating: 


Deep plowing, thorough harrowing and 
leveling with that valuable implement, the 
“smoothing harrow,” to get a smooth and 
level surtace, are the next operations. This 
should be done in the Southern States from 
1st to 20th October—or at such season in the 
Fall as would be soon enough to insure a 
growth of four or five inches before the 
season of growth stops. Draw out lines on 
the prepared land 20 inches apart (if for 
horse culture, but if for hand culture 14 
inches), and two or three inches deep. These 
lines are best made by what market gardeners 
call a ‘‘marker,’’ which is made by nailing 
six toofh-shaped pickets six oreight inches long 
at the required distance apart to a three by 
four-inch joist, to which a handle is attached— 
which makes the marker or drag. The first 
tooth is set against a garden line drawn tight 
across the field, the marker is dragged back- 
waitis by the workman, each tooth marking 
a line; thus the six teeth mark six lines, if 
the line is set each time; but it is best to 
place the end tooth of the marker in a line 
already made, so that in this way only five lines 
are marked at once, but it is quicker to do 
this than to move the line. The lines being 
marked out, the seed is sown by hand or by a 
seed-drill, at the rate of eight to 12 pounds per 
acre. After sowing—and this rule applies to 
all seeds if sown by hand—the seed must be 
trodden in by walking on the lines, so as to 
press the seed down into the drills. After 
treading in, the ground must be levelled by 
raking with a wooden or steel rake along the 
lines lengthwise—not across. That done, it 
would be advantageous to use a roller over 
the land so as to smooth the surface and 
further firm the seed, but this is not indispen- 
sable. When seeds are drilled in by machine, 
the wheel presses down the soil on the seed, 
so that treading in with the feet is not 
necessary. After the seeds germinate so as 
to show the rows, which will be in from two 
to four weeks, acoording to the weather, the 
ground must be hoed between, and this is 
best done by some light wheel-hoe, if by 
hand, such as the ‘‘ Planet, Jr.’’ 





HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
Wool growers do not get as much 
credit as they deserve for putting up 
their fleeces honestly. The city dealers 
are onto every trick that will make wool 
If these fellows get caught 
they lay it to the countryman, the wool 
grower, and that lets them out. Some 
of these tricks are cunning enough. For 
instance, storage room is an item in the 
cities where rents are high. Attics and 
cellars are in demand for the storage 
of wool. 


heavier. 


It is well known that wool can 
absorb moisture enough when in a damp 
cellar to pay the rent and a margin of 
profit besides. The disreputable dealer 
does not hesitate to use so innocent a 
trick to gain weight. 

Another trick of the trade is to salt 
the wool. In this way moisture is se- 
cured, which, as said before, means 
weight. Foreign substances are intro- 
duced, as sand and similar materials. 

These dealers say as much as any- 
body about the fraudulent practices of 
farmers in doing up their wools. This 
kicking is one of their dodges when con- 
fronted with the bad condition of 
fleeces. 

We insist that wool growers have their 
just dues. If a man puts his wool in 
proper order anda rascally buyer doctors 
the sacks or opens and “fixes things,” it 
is an outrage upon wool grower. The 
dealer has the advantage, and it is hard 
to defeat his machinations. The wool 
growers can put their own name on the 
sacks and sell to honest men or manu- 
facturers direct, who will give them due 
crecits for honesty. 





THe AMERICAN FaRMER is only 50 
cents a year. 


PROGRESS IN NEW MEXICO. 

An exchange shows that “ within the 
last three years there has been a marked 
improvement in the character of the 
wools in New Mexico. It is stated by 
buyers who have ‘visited that region 
that carpet wools are rapidly disappear- 
ing; that flockmasters have discovered 
that it is more profitable to sell off car- 
pet wool flocks fer mutton, and pur- 
chase in their stead: finer-fleeced sheep.” 

This may all be true, but the flock- 
owners have learned the value of mut- 
ton qualities in sheep and will not for- 
get to keep this factor of profit ip view 
in all their flock improvements. Mutton 
has come to stay, even in New Mexico. 
How marvelous the change! But it is 
full of promise; it is a long stride for- 
ward | 

Get up a Club for Taz American 
FarMeEn. 














LOOK OUT FOR RASCALS. 

Some scamps are working the farmers 
of Iowa on samples of grain, seeds, ete., 
under the pretense that they are special 
agents, and will show the samples at the 
Columbian World’s Fair. They take a 
wagon and get sacks of wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, clover seed, and whatever else they 
can wheedle the farmers out of. 

A woman in Chicago is advertising 
souvenir coins at a big discount. A 
thousand and one schemes will be hatched 
up to catch the innocent, unwary, patri- 
otic people. Give all such a wide berth. 
Sign no papers. Put not a nickle into 
any of the wonderful cut-rate schemes 
for transportation to and from Chicago, 
or low prices of rooms, during the expo- 
sition, however promising the bait. All 
such are likely to be dearer than they 
sound. It will be time enough to con- 
sider board and transportation questions 
when the time comes. Some of these are 
singularly absurd ; for instance, one firm 
advertises to take passengers to Chicago 
over any railroad line from any point in 
the United States for $1. Inall these cases 
of board or transportation the people 
are required to send in their money. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are al- 
ways ready to bite at any promise of 
getting “something for nothing,” get 
fooled, kick themselves for being idots, 
and repeat the very first time a good 
thing is offered, no matter how absurd. 

The fool killer, so long needed in this 
world, has not put in an appearance, and 
is not likely to come on such an auspi- 
cious year as 1893, when the Columbian 
Nations are vieing with each other in 
doing honor to the man who showed how 


to make an egg stand on end. It is on 


such occasions, when people are looking | 


ahead and not keeping an eye on the 
main chance, that human parasites find 
ready access to the minds and pockets 
of over-credulous people. It has always 
been so and will, but a word as here 
offered often suggests the value of a sober 
second thought and a more rational 
view of the occasion, however popular, is 
taken. Not within this century is it 
more important to keep a cool head than 
the period now upon us. 





THE ICE EMBARGO IN ILLINOIS. 

One of the oldest inhabitants in Ili- 
nois has admitted that this was the 
slickest Winter he ever knew in this 
country. 

The hominy snow came the Ist of 
January, with occasional rains that 
formed the whole mass into solid ice 
which continued for six weeks. The 
busy Fall and extreme wet prevented 
many arrangements for Winter comforts, 
and the sudden advent of ice was a 
complete embago upon farming oper- 
ations. 

The situation below is not an unusual 
one. The owner of this stock is one of 
the most successful farmers, and this 
letter was intended for no other eyes; 
but it shows the ice-bound situation so 
well that liberty has been taken in the 
case : 


The ice has been terrible with us. We had 
seven horses down at once, and some of them 
had to remain out all night. Fortunately, 
we did not lose a horse. One cow fell on the 
ice and we could not get her to the barn until 
we got a neighbor to come with a shod horse 
and pull her into the barn. Only think of it! 
The ice came so unexpectedly and we had 
been so busy that we had neglected getting 
the teams shod. 


Another farmer writes us that he 
kept a long strong rope in use to pull 
cows and horses into the sheds. A 
$250 brood mare got down in his barn- 
yard and was dragged in with his 
rope. 

Many animals were injured and greater 
damages will be apparent farther on with 
cows, brood mares, and sows with 
young. 

It is not necessary to upbraid the 
farmers with negligence or bad manage- 
ment; but there are some lessons to be 
learned and some changes that should be 
made in the plans about the barnyards. 

The inconvenience of water for farm 
animals in niuve times out of 10 are bad. 
The wells are too far from the barns. 
In the cases above it was carry water to 
the stock, let them go without water, or 
turn them out. The results are Very 
suggestive and the remedy should be 
applied without fail. The food, water, 
and stock should all be under the same 
roofs, and can be just as well as not. 





Tusy are having a wheat war in the 
Argentine Confederation. The wheat 
growers do not propose to submit to an 
export duty, and have supplied them- 
selves wirh a formidable supply of 
muskets, cannon, and amunition to back 
up their remonstrances, 





Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 


THE SNOW LINE. 

The diagram we give on another page 
as to the southern limit of the snow line 
in the United States last Monday will 
be interesting and valuable as the first 
indication this season of crop proba- 
bilities, The snow has been unusually 
deep and permanent over all that 
country which may be roughly out- 
lined as lying north of the southern 
boundaries of Virginia, Missouri, and 
Kansas. As late as Feb. 13, the ground 
was covered with snow as far south as 
Washington, D. C. From there the 
snow line made an upward curve to the 
northern tier of Counties of Ohio and 
Indiana; but turned sharply down just 
before reaching Chicago, crossed the 
Mississippi River below Hannibal, Mo., 
curved upward beyond Omaha, down- 
ward again toward Kearney, Neb., and 
then ran westward beyond Salt Lake 
City, where it turned northward almost 
at right angles to Walla Walla, and then 
ran west to the Pacific Coast, which it 
reached about the line of Portland, 
Ore. 

Two weeks later all the Pacific Coast 
was uncovered as far east as Spokane, 
and Salt Lake, and a great portion of 
Wyoming and western South Dakota 
was naked. East of this the snow line 
ran pretty straight from Omaha to 
Washington, D. C. 

The diagram for last Monday shows 
that the snow had recovered its do 
minion in Wyoming and the Dakotas, 
but it had receded quite rapidly east of 
the Mississippi. 

We shall resume the publication of 
the Rainfall and Temperature Charts, 
which have proved of so much value to 
the farmers of the country, as soon as 
the seeding season opens. 

By means of these the readers of 
Tur AMERICAN Farmer will be placed 
in precisely as good a position to judge 
of the probable range of prices as ‘are 
the speculators on the produce exchange 
boards. They will have precisely the 
same information that the grain and 
cotton operators obtain at great cost. 
This feature alone will be worth many 
times the subscription price of Tuer 
AMERICAN FarMER. 


PURE BUTTER DEMANDED. 

At the recent session of the National 
Association of Butter and Cheese Makers, 
at Dubuque, Iowa, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 





Whereas The fraudulent sale of oleo- 
margarine and butterine threatens to destroy 
and break down the dairy industry, the 
largest and most important in the country, 
and 
Whereas Our Government, through the 
action of the Internal Revenue Department, 
does not in any way restrict the sale of this 
injurious and fraudulent article, therefore be 
it 
Resolved, That this convention of practical 
butter and cheese makers, the men who make 
the goods, are in hearty sympathy with the 
work of the Dairymen’s National Protective 
Association in Pennsylvania, and extend te 
them our hearty sympathy in the fight. 
Resolved, That we will give our support, 
both financially and morally, to a National 
movement whose object shall be to secure an 
addition to the National oleo law requiring 
and compelling the manufacturers of oleo to 
place it upon the market without color, thus 
enabling those who wish and desire the same 
to get it at oleo and not butter prices. 
Resolved, That we call upon the members of 
Congress and our State Legislature to push to 
an immediate passage the bill now pending, 
known as the Hatch Bill, or some similar law, 
permitting the States to deal with this great 
and growing evil in their own Territory. 
Resolved, That we, as manufacturers of pure 
dairy products, do pledge ourselves that we 
will neither sell nor consign our products to 
any dealer or commission merchant that sells 
oleomargarine. 


DR. GEORGE VWASEY. 


Late Botanist of the Agricultural De- 
partment. 


The Department of Agriculture has sus- 
tained a sad loss in the death of its Botanist, 
Dr. George Vasey, which occurred at his 
heme in Washington on March 4, 1893. 

He was born in England Feb. 9, 1822, and 
came to this country with his parents one 
year later. They settled first in Onedia 
County, N. Y., and he was educated in the 
common schools and in the Onedia Institute. 
He received his degree of M. D. in 4348, and 
practiced medicine in Illinois from that year 
to 1868, and during this time made an ex- 
tensive botanical collection. For many 
years he was President of the Natural His- 
torical Society of Illinois. In 1868 he went 
to Colorado, where he made a very extensive 
collection of plants. He was appointed 
Botanist in the Department of Agriculture 
in 1872, which position he held for 21 years. 
The Smithsonian also appointed him Honorary 
Curator. His writings upon agricultural 
subjects have been very extensive and valu- 
able. His work on The Agricultural Grasses 
and Forage Plants of the United States was 
published in 1889, and contains 150 pages 
and 114 plates. This book has already 
passed through two editions and is still in 

t demand. Grasses of the South was 
published in 1887. He also published two 
volumes entitled Illustrated Grasses of North 
America—the first on of the South- 
west and the second on grasses of the Pacific 
Coast. Each of these contains 100 fine litho- 
graph plates. : 

It was under the recommendation of Dr. 
Mey Fg Congress, ia 1888, appropriated 
0, 





$4 for the Betanical Division of the 
Agricultural Department, and authorized the 
establishment of an Experimental Grass 
Station. The result of this was the founding 
ef the Garden City Experiment Station, 
where many valuable experiments are now 
under way. 


I received watch in order and sm 
well pleased it, as I think it keeps 
time. It seems te hold itself level with the 
sun in all his variations. I am now ready to 











—~ALrua J. Bait, Jarbalo, 
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Send all the news y 
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CAN Farmer first rate, 
, ou can about sheer 
—T. Q. ADAMs, Troupsburg, N. y. = 
To-day I received a sam 
AMERICAN Farmer, and {i 
agricultural 
Minn, 


ple copy of Tq 
nd it a first. lame 
paper.—W. A. Dow, Little Falla 


I am going to get up a club; look out ¢ 
soon. Your paper is a household welcome 
this community.—Rurus West, Faro, N qa 


Among all the papers that I take » 
contains more sensible reading matter ¢} 
THE AMERICAN FARMER.—A. B, Gr; 
Havana, O. 
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Each number that I get of Tuz Americ. 
FARMER impresses me more and more of ita 
value and use to the farmers generally.—Geo 
E. PLAck, North Perham, Me. > 


I happened to get a copy of your paper of 
Feb. 1, read it, and was much interested in 
“Thoroughbred Cattle,” by Col. H. M. Vaile 
—J. N. MILuER, Formosa, Ark, 

James T. Clark, Columbia, Md., says he re 
ceived a copy of THE AMERICAN FArnup 
and read it with great interest. He was & 
subscriber of the paper for many years whea 
edited by Mr. Sands. . 


_ I like my paper very much, and the wa: 
isa good timer. I sold it to one of my n } 
hands, and it runs just as well and keeps just 
as good time as my $110 gold one.—! 

N. Hussry, Gum Neck, N. C. 


B. Delos Distin, box 491, Fulton, N. Y 
says that he takes some 12 or 14 papers, but 
seems to him as though Tue Amr 
FARMER is filled as well or better than any 
them. He is interested in horticulture, ; 
thinks that the including of the Farin 
Vineyard tor one year’s subscription isa gr 
offer. He likes papers thaf are wide a 
and up to the times, and he was very 
pleased with the article on Alfalfa. 
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Menzo House, St. James, Mo., says hie takes 
seven or eight different papers, and after pe 
rusing THE AMERICAN FARMER concluded 
that his file of papers would be inco uplete 
without it. He was greatly interested in the 
article on Alfalfa, and he will try it on his 
land. Should it prove a success on his upland 
he will think he has struck a bonanza. In 
the bottom land he is satisfied that it will be 
all right; but the upland will not hold clover, 
as it all heaves out the first Winter. He hag 
paid $10 per bushel for common red clover 
this season. 


| i 


PERSONAL. 


Lewis Evaus, a wealthy farmer living near 
Williamsburg, Iowa, has been arrested and 
bound over in bonds of $1,000 on a charge of 
perjury for swearing falsely as to the amount 
of his property to the assessor. He is said te 
be worth $200,000, and for years has only paid 
taxes on an assessment of $3,000. He is al- 
most as bad a tax swindler as Vanderbilt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MANURES: How to Make and Use Th m 
Frank W. Sempers. 
Burpee & Co., 


By 
Published by W. Atiea, 
hiladelphia. Price 50 cents 
This is a very comprehensive and exceed, 
ingly useful little manual. It tells all that 
is known about manures, their composition, 
sourees whence obtained, comparative values 
and methods of using them, ia plain, every, 
day English, which no one can fail te under 
stand. Every farmer should have the boost 
and study it carefully. ; 
Notes. 
J. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. Y., 
have gotten out a select catalog of what ig 
needed for the garden, lawn, and cottage te 
beautify their surroundings. 


A short sketch of political history and a few 
political anecdotes by a Clay Whig is sold by 
W. M. Brush, 242 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., at 10 cents per copy. 

The first number of The Practical Nursery- 
man, published at Huntsville, Ala., has ap- 
peared. It is a trade journal devoted te 
nerserymen, florists, and seedsmen. 

The 1893 catalog of Griffith, Turner & 
Co., dealers in farm and garden supplies, 
Baltimore, Md., is very prettily gotten up, 
The firm was established in 1860, and 33 
years of a prosperous life should speak tor the 
reliability of the firm. 

Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co., 19 and 13 
Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Mimn., have got 
ten out a very nice catalog fer this year. The 
firm has acquired quite a reputation for their 
Northern grown, tested seeds, and it will 
doubtless please their patrons to know that 
the catalog contains many new novelties. 

Worthington’s Iliustrated Magaeine fog 
March contains: The Chicago Women’s 
Club, by Sara A. Underwood; In Ole Vir- 
ginny Fifty Years Ago, Mary A. Livermore; 
A Fiery Furnaceand Soporifics, R. M. Manley; 
Thought, a Poem; How I Write a Novel, 
Amelia B. Edwards; Mercy, Charlotte M. 
Holloway; The Touch of Art, Albert Bigelow 
Paine; Phenomena of the Desert, Col. Thos 
W. Knox; In March, Wm. F. Barnard; Phil- 
lips Brooks, Lilian Whiting; The Wish, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Published at Hartford, 
Conn. Price 25 cents. 

Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J., proprietor of 

Pomona Nurseries, has gotten out a complete 
catalog for the year, which should be is 
the hands of every farmer who contemplates 
planting fruit or nut-bearing trees. With 58 
years of experience, Mr. Parry is thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail of his business, 
The catalog enumerates the different varietigg 
of strawberries, blackberries, raspberrica, 
grapes, currants, gooseberries, rhubarb, Ase 
paragus, apple, peach, pear, cherry, nut-bear 
ing and ornamental trees. Mr. Parry intro 
duced the Lincoln Coreless Winter peay 
which will soon take a place among the lead» 
ing varieties of that fruit. 
Probably the ablest conducted and most rey 
liable paper of its class in the country is Turf, 
Field and Farm. It is the organ of the horse 
breeding and racing interest, and an authority 
on useful pastimes, shooting, and kennel suly 
jects. Published at 41 Park Kow, New York 
City. Price, $5 per year. 


FARMER REPRESENTATION 


Farmers Should Have a Fair Share ‘2 
all Branches of the Public Service, 
National and State. 


Epiron AMERICAN FARMER: Half tie 

le of the United States belong to the 1B 
Sastrial class included in the general (crm 
farmer. I do not mean that half the num 
of the Presidents should be actually t#sc® 
from farms, nor half the members of Congress 
but half of all the effective power of the Gove 
ernments, National and State, shold bp 
identified im interest in some way Wit! 45'P 
culturists. 

The administration of Presi: ee 
will, I hope, recognize the justice ol Us. 

The oa corporations are not likely te 
suffer, so far as the influence of the Cubinet is 
concerned. 

Mz. Cleveland, Stevenson, Bissell, Lamon 
Olney, Smith, all have been corporation “—_ 
sel, corporation lawyers, or corporation : = 
cers. If any of them are largely identifi 
with or interested in agricultural industries 
it has not been so published. Why not 4 
the great agricultural interests be equa y 
represented ?— WILLIAM LawRENCK, 

a, 





jent Cleveland 
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HON. CHAS: HENRY KNOTT. 


Worthy Master of West Vir- 
ginia State Grange. 


The subject of this sketch, Hon. Charles 
Henry Kuott, was born May 1, 1841, on his 


father’s farm, on the south bank of the Poto- 
mac River, in Jefferson County, Va., now 
West Virginia, and was educated in the 


County schools. He attended school in the 
Winter, and worked for his father on the 
farm, boating limestone on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Cana! during the Sammer. 

April 21, 1861, he enlisted in the Confed- 


erate army (Ist Va. Cav.), and was danger- 
ously wounded and captured in October -of 
the same year near Washington. He was 
confined in the Old Capitol building until the 
following Il’ebruary, when he was paroled. 
Being exchanged the next August, he at once 
returned to the army and joined the 12th Va. 
Cav., and was on the fleld at Appomattox, 


where he was again severely wounded in the 
shoulder April 6, 1865, After the war, in 
wrtnership with three brothers, he engaged in 
Cotten limestone until the canal was washed 


out in the June freshet of 1889, In Febru- 
ary, 1800, he was happily married to Miss 
Sue G. Reinhart, who tb now Ceres of Weat 
Virginia State Grange. Ever since 1870 he 


has been a successful and progressive farmer, 
and has taken a deep and active interest in 
everything looking to the advancement and 
prosperity of the farmers of his native State, 





He joined Forest Grange, No. 59, in 1873, as 
a charter member, and was a delegate to State 
Grange at Parkersburg in 1876, and again a 
delegate to the State Grange meeting at New 
Haven in October, 1886, at which meeting he 
was elected Treasurer. The following year 
we met Brother Knott for the first time at the 
Alderson State Grange meeting in November. 
We predicted at that time that he would be 
the next Master, which prediction was ful- 
filled the next year at the Martinsburg State 


Grange meeting. He was re-elected by accla- 
mation two years later st Charleston, and 
again unanimously re-elected at the meeting 
in the same city Jan. 19, 1893. He has made 


a loyal, faithful, and efficient Master, and we 
have predicted would serve the Order in that 
capacity until the end of his useful career, 
which we, together with his host of friends in 
the State, sincerely hope may be in the very 
distant future. He was appointed a notary 
public by Governor Jacob in 1872, and was 
elected to the State Senate from the Thirteenth 
District in 1888, which place he held for four 
years, and declined a re-election ig 1892. As 
Senator, he was always the faithful friend of 
the farmers of the State, and that much ne- 

lected but worthy class of our citizens miss 

is cool-headed, loyal, conservative support 


to benefit the farmers it is not fighting any 
other industry. It is strictly non-partisan, 
but hunts for friends among the, representa- 
tives of all-parties. It does not make its de- 
mands in the interest of any party, but be- 
cause they are just and right. The Grange 
come to stay in West Virginia, and as our 
leader falls another takes up the banner and 
holds it aloft. 

“ Whether on 

Orin the battle'svan, 


The noblest death that man can die 
Is when he dies for man.” 





THE GOOD-ROADS’ MOVEMENT. 


A Writer Thinks That Dirt Roads are 
Oheaper and Superior to Pikes. 


Epitok AM#RICAN Farmer: Will you 
publish an old farmer's opinion of the good- 
roads’ movement? It seems like every gen- 
eration must learn by experience. Some 40 
years back there was a similar movement, 
though not as general as now. It was a 
‘‘plank-road ’’ movement then, and it played 
out in a few years. Some people lost money, 
but they gained experience. That generation 
has nearly all passed away, and those who re- 
member that good-ron|s’ movement and what 
become of it are ‘‘old fogies’’ now. Dr. 
Franklin’s fools are still living, and this gen- 
eration must learn by experience. 

There was more need 40 years ago for some 
expensive roads than there is now, for we had 
no railroads, Our idea then of what Iowa 
should do (when population and wealth would | 
justify the expense) was to make one good | 
road, running east and west, throagh every 
tier of Counties, so the people could reach the 
cities and steamboat landings on either side 
of the State. But now there is no necessity 
justifying so great an expense, for we have 
railroad stations evey few miles, The travel 
in the immediate vicinity of the cities may 
justify the vast expense of making roads that 





and country travel does not. 
pike(rock )roads alongside of our present graded 
dirt roads from six to nine months in the 
year there would be no travel on the pike 
road. Why? Because a dirt road is much | 
smoother and does not require shod horses. 
Let us count the cost of a road that will be 
good in wet weather. It cannot be made of 
dirt unless someone inventsa process to make | 
it impervious to water. A dry dirt road is 
the best road. We could put a roof over our 
roads (don’t laugh). It would cost less than 
a pike road, and it would protect travelers 
and their goods from sunshine and rain. 

This universal good-road movement is no 
partial thing. We cannot tax our neighbors 
to build a read for our benefit. All roads 
must be good. Let us figure the cost. A 
road on every section line would not make as 
many miles of road as we have, but we'll fig- 
ure on that basis. It is four miles around a 
section; of course other sections adjoining 
build half the road ; this makes two miles of 
road for every 640 acres of land. What will 
it cost to make a mile of rock road on Iowa 
soil that will be good in a wet time? My 
neighbor from Ohio says that pike roads there 
cost from $3,000 to $8,000 per mile. It will 
cost more here, for we have not got the rock. 
Suppose we can make the roads for $6,000 per 
mile. This makes $12,000 for every 640 acres 
of land. The land is worth, say, $20 per acre, 
or $12,800. The men who own the section 
would have $800 left after building the road. 
The capitalist who loaned the money to build 
the road would own the land, and the farm- 
ers would have the experience. 

We are told that good roads enhance the 


rent becomes higher. Thesequel to this good- 
road ‘‘craze,’’ if adopted, would be the capi- 
talist would own all the land, and the farm- 
ers would be tenants at high rents on the 
land they owned before they went into the 
good-roads’ movement scheme. Our present 
road law is very good. There is a light 
money tax for bridges and scrapers, and the 
farmer can work out his road tax or pay 
the money. Under this law our roads have 
improved. To make roads that would be 





in the present Legislature. He is a born 
leader of men, and has a wide acquaintance 
throughout the State. We pronounce a enle- 
gium which is true to life, and which should 
constitute his epitaph, when we say, ‘‘ he is 
always true to his friends,”—L. C. A. 


THE GRANGE IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Its Officers, its Strong Character, and 
its Good Work. 


The first subordinate Grange in West Vir- 
= wus organized at Summit Point, in Jef- 
erson County, in the Spring of 1873, and the 
following Fall the State Grange was organized 
at Martinsburg, and Hon. B, M. Kitchen was 
elected Master, which position he held for six 
years, having been twice re-elected. At the 
sixth annual meeting at Point Pleasant, Col. 
R. W. Baylor was elected Master, and was 
twice re-elected, but died during the first year 
of his third term. 

At the cleventh annual meeting at Buffalo, 
Putnam County, James E. Hall, who had 
been Secretary for nine years, was clected 
Master to fill out Col. Baylor’s unexpired 
term. He was re-elected at Parkersburg, and 
two years later again re-elected at New Haven. 
He served as Master two terms and a half, or 
five years in all. At the sixteenth annual 
meeting at Martinsburg Worthy Master Hall 
declined a re-election, and Hon. Charles H. 
Knott, of Molers, Jefferson County, was 
elected Master. He was re-elected Master at 
Charleston in February, 1891, and again re- 
elected in the same city Jan. 19, 1893. Hon. 
B. M. Kitchen served as Master six years, 
Col. Baylor five years, Jas. E. Hall five years, 
and the present term of C. H. Knott will give 
him six years. Without any design on the 
part of anyone it has so happened that each of 
the four men who have been Master of the 
State Grange have been three times elected 
to the place. We predict that Senator Knott 
will break the record. The full list of officers 
elected tor two years in January last is as fol- 
lows: Master, Charles H. Knott, Molers; Over- 
seer, T. Clark Atkeson, Morgantown; Lecturer, 
Harry M. Turner, Shepherdstown; Steward, 
O. T. Perry, Ravenswood; Assistant Steward, 
T. F. Toothman, Lubeck; Chaplain, A. J. 

eed, Harrisville; Treasurer, A. Brenneman, 

ippon; Secretary, Mel. V. Brown, Buffalo; 
Gatekeeper, J. H. Sperow, Martinsburg; 
Ceres, Mrs. Sue G. Knott, Molers; Pomona, 
Mrs. C. B. Bush, Cox’s Mill; Flora, Mrs. 
{ary B. Morrison, Braxton County; L. A.S., 
iss Chaplin, Martinsbu Executive Com- 
ittee: David A. Beard, Martinsburg; James 
E Hall, Phillippi; S. L. Slaven, Greenville. 

Daring the past year Wm. A. Cushwa, who 
had been Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee for many years, died at his home in Mar- 
tinsburg. He was very much beloved by his 
brethren in the Order throughout the State, 
and for many years the Grange in this State 
had been piloted over the financial rocks that 
lay in its way by his skill as a financier and 
his loyalty to the Order. 

The Grange in West Virginia has passed 
throngh many vicissitudes, but judging from 
the reports made at the recent meeting the 
Grange in this State is alive, wide awake, 
alert, active, energetic, and progressive. It 
is making history each year, deserving of 
record and close study by the farmers of this 





country. In these days of accumulating 
trusts and the growing a ce of monopo- 
lies it becomes a great wonder why every in- 


telligent farmer in the land is not rallying 
around the Grange standard. But in the face 
of all the discouragements that beset the 
Grange in its efforts to unite the farmers of 
the State in a common cause there is much to 
encourage us, and since our principles are just 
and right they must prevail. And it gives us 
great pleasure to State that the present out- 
look for the Order in this State is decidedly 
encouraging. The organization is in the 
hands of safe men and faithful friends. 
While the Grange has no quarrel with the 
Alliance it is a distinct organization, and has 


good on our mud would be an oppression a 
thousand times more grievous than the petty 
tax on tea, which so enraged the farmers of 


soldiers of King George from Concord to Bos- 
ton and from Boston to their ships, nevermore 
to return.—J. J. Dickson, West Grove, Iowa. 


VIRGINIA’S BAD ROADS. 


A Subscriber's Scheme to Improve the 
Roads of the Country. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: I was very 
much pleased with your report of the Conven- 
tion of the Good Roads’ League. If you 
could see the wretched roads that we now 
have, Iam sure you would pity and then do 
what you can to relieve us. They are a dis- 





ing them is a shame to white men. Every 
two days, and must go when warned. 
may be planting, haying, or harvesting; no 
matter what, he must go, and as he goes un- 
der protest he does not expect to hurt him- 
self. I have seen men with garden hoes pull- 
ing the dirt in the ruts. One time the writer 
was on the road with 13 others, there was 
not an ax around, and the roadmaster gave 
his pocket knife to the writer and told him to 
cut some pine bushes to fillupahole. We 
had a team and plow, and I know that three 
men with the samé team and a cheap road- 
scraper (costing, perhaps, $5) could have done 
more work and have done it better than the 
14 men did. There is a small piece of road 
about half a mile from my house, perheps 300 
yards, that is about impassable for a team 
with an empty wagon. I told them if they 
would pole it I would give the poles, and 
they would have to haul them about a quar- 
ter of amile, This piece of road is at the 
foot of a hill. I offered to give $10 worth of 
work if they would cut the hill down, but 


public spirit. I came here from New Jersey, 
and such roads ‘‘worry’’ me. This system 
might have done 100 years ago, but it is not 
what we want now. Men have to go who 
have no use of the roads, and so far as they 
are concerned the old Indian paths are good 
enough. I have been here six years’ and in 
that time I have not found one man who 
favors such a system, and yet we can’t get it 
changed. 
How shall we get good roads? Make them 
and then keep them good. But how shall 
we do it? It has been suggested that we 
bond the Counties. It will de a sad day for 
this County when that is done. Much of the 
land in the United States is already mort- 
gaged, and when every County in the United 
States is bonded to the money lender our 
slavery will then be complete. Now, let me 
suggest a scheme. Let the United States 
issue 2,000,000 000 of Dluebacks, make them 
a legal tender for all debts, and loan them to 
the States at two per cent. interest; the States 
loan them to the Counties at four per cent. 
The General Government would receive 40,- 
000,000 for expenses and the States would re- 
ceive a like sum, and we would have good 
roads. It is hardly possible to imagine the 
prosperity that would come to this country 
by such a plan. There are hundreds of men 
in this country who have close work to make 
both ends meet. If they could have plenty 
of work at good wages they could improve their 
property, and would soon become taxpayers. 
It is safe to estimate that in 10 years’ time the 
land property of the South would double in 
value. All classes would be benefitted; even 
the tramps. There would be a large army te 
be fed, and the people in every part of the 
country would have a home market. The 
advantages of good roads are too numerous to 
mention. Two horses could do as much as 
four, and we could do our business in half the 
time. We should save horseflesh, wear of 
wagons and carriages and time and a multi- 
tude of sin; if we do not swear when we get 
stack in the mud, although we want to. I 
have said enongh to open the subject.—A. R. 








grown more conservative with age and expe- 
rience, and while it leaves no stone unturned 


Jongs, St. Just, Va 


price of land; a curse to the tenant, for | 


{ : ‘ t eae 
Massachusetts that they drove the disciplined | sheep, $2 per head; bogs on dot, five cents 


gtace to civilization, and the system of work- | 


neither offer has been accepted. There is no | 


| to $400 worth of fruit each year after four 


‘the middle of May. We never have a snow 


: ln nahh Gini » | Storm that will live through a day’s sunshine. 
will be good in wet weather, but the town | This is my third Winter in end f 
If we had turn- | >" rd Oregon 4 

have never seen the valleys covered with 


} all Winter out of doors, We sometimes have 


| built an@ equipped rail 


MORE ABOUT OREGON. 


A Writer Gives the Advantages of the 
Western Part of the State. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: I thought a 
few lines from this locality might be inter- 
esting to some of your readers, as I am getting 
@ great many letters from the Eastern and 
Western States inquiring about the climate 
and resources of southern , and knoew- 
ing your paper to be widely circulated all 
over the United States, I thought this would 
be the shortest way to answer; hence this 
article. 

I live in a small town called Youcalla, in 
Youcalla Valley, 166 miles south of Portland, 
on Oregon & ifornia Railpoad, 35 miles 
east of Pacific Ocean. I think we have the 
best climate in the United States—never cold 
in Winter or hot in Summer. The Japan 
current causes it to be warm in Winter, and 
the sea breeze makes it cool in Summer. We 
have no blizzards or cyclones; no thunder or 
lightning; no poisonous reptiles or dangerous 
wild animals; no malaria, no chills or fever. 
Our foothills and mountains are full of wild 
game, such as deer, grouse, pheasants, and 
quail, and our mountain streams are full of 
mountain trout, and our larger streams are 
full of salmon, It is the sportman’s paradise. 
Southern Oregon, and especially Douglas 
County, will in the near future be the leading 
fruit country of the United States. We raise 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables without irri- 
gation, and we are planting thousands of acres 
to prunes. Prune orchards yield from $300 


years old, Prunes, apples, pears, plums, and 
all kinds of small fruits do well. We raise 
wheat, oats, barley, and corn, Wheat yields 
from 20 to 40 bushels per acre; oats, 30 to 80, 
and corn, 30 to 50, ' 

We plow and sow all Winter and as late as 


snow but one time, and that only lay on the 
ground about four or five hours, Small fruits 
often ripen in Midwinter, and flowers bloom 


what we calla second Summer. This County 
is about two-thirds prairie and one-third 
timber. The hills and mountains are covered 
with fir, cedar, and oak timber suitable for 
lumber. Our soil is mostly a black loam, 
rich and fertile to the highest mountain tops. 
Our hill lands are our best fruit lands. We 
also have a splendid stock country for cattle, 
sheep, and horses, as we have green grass al- 


most all the year; hardly ever have to feed | 


unworked animals, and our stock farms are 
all well watered. We have one thoroughly 


through from Portland to San Francisco, fur- 
nishing us cheap and rapid transit. We also 
have over 300 miles of ocean shore, which 
furnish us cheap transportation to all parts of 
the world and makes us a good market for all 
kinds of produce. Our mineral resources are 
wonderful. Douglas County is becoming 


which runs | 


OUR GREATER ( CONGRESS. 


Brief Discussiotis of Matters of 
Interest by the Farmers 
of the Whole Country 


———@———— 


A. T. Howden, Nonchalanta, Kan., says he 
is well pleased with the paper, and thinks a 
presen we be to offer to attend toany 

usiness in the different departments in 
Washington for out ‘subscribers. 


Charles ©. Ford, Washington Depot, Conn., 
says he received a copy of Taz AMERICAN 
FARMEB some time relating to the early 
history of the Grange, it being about the Hon. 
John Trimble. He was much interested in 
it, and the readers of the paper may 
hear more the same source upon the sub- 
ject. He has apaper written about the Grange, 
= any more light will be very pleasing to 


———— 


Byron E. Smith, Newman, IIL, says he 

we will be able to assist the farmers in 
of legislation, as they are sorely in 
some help. The trouble seems to be 
too many producers and not enough comsumers. 
The farmers need to check in some way the 
opening of so much new land in the West. 
The time will come when it will be a bless- 
ing, but just at the present time it is a seri- 
ous detriment. They should at least not try 
to encourage settlers to go West. 


Mrs. Flora Weeks, Delay, Miss.: Everybody 
has a way of theorizing. One will say plant 
a large cotton crop and another a large corn 
crop. Ifthe farmers would plant more corn 
and less cotton it would be much better for 
the South. I believe in farmers raising their 
bread and meat at home. Too much cotton 
is a drawback, as all the profits have to go for 
its picking. If everybody liked to read Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER as much as I do they 
would subscribe to it. It is the best paper in 
the world, both for the young and the old.— 


hopes 
the wa 
need 


W. H. Veza, Waverly Junction, Iowa: Tell 
all honest-souled farmers or tradespeople to 
vote to give all honest working women one day- 
light vote on all questions, from the President 
down to Road Supervisor, and have one-half 
the offices, one-third the labor, and equal prices 
with men forever. But we don’t want any 
fine-iressed, silken dudes of either gender to 
have any offices but digging potatoes. I want 
the heroes of our country, honest faces and 
wooden legs, on our postage stamps instead 
| of knee-panted Columbus of the 15th cen- 
tury. 

W. J. Boggs, New Cambria, Kan., says 
that he would like to ask Brother Robert 
McGough three questions. Does he wish 
gamblers to make more off his produce than 





famous as a mining County. We have cinna- 
bar, gold and silver and nickel mines, mostly 
undeveloped. We have three 7-foot ledges 
well defined fissure veins which assays from 
$3.50 to $30 per ton. 


The resources of Western Oregon are won- | 


derful. We have never had a boom in this 


| he does himself, which is the case in the ab- 


sence of some law to prevent it? Does 
; not the Brother wish to know what is 
| in his food when he buys it? The.Pure Food 
Bill does not prevent anyone from making 
impure food, but| simply tells what stuff he 
may choose to adulterate with, etc. What is 


| country, but at this time the country is fast / the Brother’s objection to the famous silver 
being populated with people from all parts of ) dollar? They make them out here and can- 








| 


the United States—a class of people who are 
tired of the rigorous climate of the Eastern and 
Western States. You can live in cheaply con- 
structed houses, as it never gets colder than 
20° above -zero, and never warmer than 80°. 
A man with industry and economy can soon 
become independent, as land is cheaper here 
than anywhere else on the PacificCoast. Good 
farming land is worth from $10 to $50 per acre; 
fruit land from 5 to 10-acre lots from $75 to $125 
per acre; all planted to fruit. Terms easy—25 
per cent. paid at time of purchase, balance on 
flve years’ time at eight per cent. interest. 
The $100 land is close to school and church, 
and 400 yards from railroad depot. One mile 
farm town you can buy good land for $35 per 
acre. Good bottom-land stock farms can be 
bought cheap. Horses are worth $50 to $150 
per head; cows, from $15 to $30 per head, 


per pound; chickens, $3.50 to $7 per dozen; 
eggs, 15 cents to 40 cents per dozen; butter, 
25 cents per pound; wheat, 60 cents per 
bushel; oats, 40 cents per bushel; hay, $8 per 
ton. Furniture of all kinds is cheap here. I 
would advise all who come to sell all household 
and kitchen furniture, as it will not pay them 
to ship. * I would also advise all who intend 
to come to come soon, as land is rising fast 
in value. Youcalla isa splendid location for 
all kinds of business, a splendid location for 
a general merchandize store, also harness and 
saldlery business. Our town is small at 
present, and is only one year old. We built 
43 new buildings last Summer and Fall, two 
churches, one Methodist and one Presbyte: ian. 


A great many make inquiry about society. | 
man betwéen 21 and 60 is compelled to work | We have good society, schools, churches, 
He | me 


printing presses wherever you go. 
Douglas County is an empire of itself. 
It is larger than several of the New Eng- 
land States, being 100 miles north and 
south and 125 miles east and west. We have 
large bodies of timber suitable for mill pur- 
poses and a good market for lumber. All we 
need is capital to work our mines and build 
sawmills and sash and door factories. There 
is the best opening here for investments I 
have ever seen in any country, as we have the 
finest water power in the world, and plenty 
of wood for fuel. Any farther information 
desired address—W. BRUMMETT, Youcalla, 
Ore. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF FOR FARMERS. 


Farmers Must Have Political Views 
and Vote for Their Objects. 


EprroR AMERICAN FARMER: I read THE 
AMERICAN FARMER regularly and wish 
every farmer in the United States would take 
and read it. You are at the Capital pledged 
to stand by and advocate protection for the 
wool industry. Every wool grower in the 
country should patronize TH® AMERICAN 
FARMER. 

The agriculturists will never be able to 
exert much political influence with the Grange 
or any other organization, unless it has po- 
litical objects, and will support the nomi- 
nations only of candidates for all political 
offices who will vote to carry them into effect. 
Every farmer, including, of course, stock 
raisers, cotton planters, etc., should insist on 
a protective tariff that will shut out sub- 
stantially all imports of foreign cotton, wool, 
hemp, flax, hops, barley, rye, eggs, poultry, 
tobacco, and all other farm and garden and 
orchard and vine and fruit products which 
our own people can supply sufficiently to 
supply all our needs. If this shall be done, 
gold will cease to be exported, and we can 
maintain a parity between gold and silver. 

If England or any other country will not 
receive our silver money in payment of their 
commodities, Congress should impose an extra 
duty of 20 per cent. against them more than 
against Nations that will receive our silver. 
Why should we buy British goods, when 
Britain will not take our silver?—WILLIAM 
LAWRENCE, Bellefontaine, O. 








——— 


Tennessee Items. 


Wild geese are greatly damaging the wheat 
in Dyer County. 

A snow-white coon was canght near Troy 
last week. The owner refused $50 for it. 

Prominent farmers report the prospects for 
a fine strawberry crop very encouraging. 

The appearance of wheat and clover is said 
to have improved wonderfully within the past 
few days.—Lincoln County Herald. 





Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Taz 
American Farmer, at 50 cents each. 








not get enough. 
him. 


With all else he agrees with 


J. A. G. Bishop, Teges, Ky. , says this (Clay) 
County is in the southeastern part of the State. 
I live one-half a mile from the County line, 
between Clay and Ousley Counties. .. Farming 
is carried on to some extent in this section. 
There is some good land in Clay County, and 
it has a population of about 110,000. Corn is 
50 cents per bushel here. There is no wheat, 
Flour is $3 per 100 pounds, bacon 10 cents a 
pound, and hogs four cents on foot; chickens 
from $2 to $5 per dozen; geese, 50 cents a 
pair, and sheep are from $2.50 to $5 per head. 
I am a boy of 15, and would like to get some 
good employment. My motto is ‘‘shun bad 
company.’’ Please publish this in your grand 
paper. 





> 


THE ANTI-OPTION BILh. 


Another Person Decidedly Opposed to 
its Becoming a Law. 


EpriTroR AMERICAN FARMER: Your ‘‘sam- 
ple copy”? of above paper pleased me very 
much. I cannot see how anyone, only those 
interested in milling and buying wheat, can 
favor so absurd and so corrupt a transaction 
as to give the whole monopoly of wheat sales 
| in the hands of only large buyers. I can only 
| see how you can favor this by ‘‘being in the 

ring’’ and working for it. The bill reminds 
| me of the magnificent legislation done a few 
years ago for Wisconsin ‘‘in the interest of 
| the farmers(?),’’? where the pine land fraudu- 
! lently taken by the railroad and held for so 
| long was railroaded through for the lumbermen 
ofthe State, by securing the passage ofa bill pro- 
| Viding that ‘Ifthe railroad company had inad- 
| vertently taken any land not belonging to them 
| and sold it to other parties they (the railroad) 
might be able to give to the purchasers a good 
title by paying the United States $1.25 per 
acre, the same the settler would have been 
compelled to pay under the pre-emption act.’’ 
This sounded very well, but what did they 
do? (Remember, all the men representing the 
State were either railroad men or lumber- 
men.) They at once transferred all this land 
to the large lumbermen, who paid the $1.25 
to the United States, and thus stole legally 
from the commonwealth of the State of 
Wisconsin and made a large profit out of that 
deal. 

I am an old resident of Blue Earth County ; 
lived there for 20 years, and know of some of 
the political manuvering done to get this peti- 
tion in for the bill. Farmers will live to re- 
gret it. We have not yet forgotten the old 
Bond’s railroad, bought up for 11 cents on 
the dollar, and finally by persistent political 
influence pushed through and paid 50 cents 
on the dollar, when the Governor had signed 
the grant ‘‘under protest.”” A very good 
profit they made on the investment. A more 
unjust debt was never paid. It was a legal 
swindle. Men do not take great pains to 
legislate out of their personal interests, and as 
a rule have some grand scheme of their own 
to serve instead of the public. Such is un- 
democraticand unworthy a Republic. Ifyou 
desire the interests of the public you publish 
this; if not, you will put it in the waste 
hasket.—D. W. Hunt, Box 1606, Anaheim, 
Cal. 

[We publish the above letter, not because 
it deserves to be, for it does not; but solely in 
the interests of fair play, and in our desire to 
give a full hearing to i sides of the contro- 
versy. Onur correspondent is one of those un- 
fortunate men who tigink that calling names 
is t, and making is con- 
ducting a disenssién. -An instance of this is 
his assertion that,we favor_the Anti-Option 
Bill because we are ‘‘in the ring.’’ This is 
ludicrously false. We supported the bill, be- 
cause we believed it a long step in the right 
direction, and because 90 per cent. of the 
farmers were in favor of it. If the entire 
Grange of the United States, practically the 
whole of the Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, and kindred or- 
ganizations, and two-thirds of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
constitute “‘a ring,” then we are in it up te 
our necks. Otherwise not. ]—Ep1Tor AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. 








Eight Cents at Home. 
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ao hee, This is a repetition of 1875 and 
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hurled into the ranks of an army could not have created the excitement and dismay that our 
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What has been the result of our four 
years’ work in reforming the Buggy 
and Harness business of the country ? 

The result is simply this—that to-day our name is 
= exttorion of QUALITY and LOW PRICES, 


‘MURRAY ” Buggies and Harness are more 


widely used than any three makes in the whole 

country. 
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ustrations and P ;Which will be of interest to you. ill mall you this Cutalogue FREE OF OMARGE if you'll simply drop us a Moe asking for it. 
THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, ‘iic'tioncitanr'Pnorirs. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WEATHER BUREAU. 


Depth of Snow on the Ground at 8 p. m. Monday, March 18, 1893. 
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REMARKS, 


From the Upper Mississippi Valley eastward snow has disappeared rapidly during the week, placing the southern 
limit much farther north than it was on the 6th. 
In central Michigan, where there was about a foot of snow a week ago, the ground is now uncovered, and in western 
New York where, in some sections, depths of nearly two feet were shown on the chart for last week, but little snow remains. 
Generally at extreme northern stations eastward of the Mississippi Valley, except in the Lake Superior region (where 
the decrease amounts to from 3 to 6 inches) about a foot of snow has disappeared during the week. 
Minnesota and North Dakota there has been but little change as compared with last week, while from the central Missouri 
Valley westward over the Rocky Mountain slope and eastern portion of the northern plateau, over much of which region 
there was no snow on the 6th, the ground is now covered with from 1 to 6 inches. 
Notwithstanding the rapid disappearance of snow during the week the 20-inch line still includes portions of northern 
Minnesota and western and southern Maine. 
The figures in the above map represent the depth of snow in the different sections of the country. 


In portions of northern 





VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Information to Owners of 
Diseased Stock. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Last year 
I lost 35 lambs. They were well and strong 
when first born, but in about 12 hours would 
have the scours and soon die. Can you tell 
the cause and give a remedy ?—P. Busy, 
Kortright, N. Y. 4 

The disease appears to be a malig- 
nant diarrhea known as “ lamb cholera.” 
Very little is known of its nature and 
treatment. Look after the feed of the 
ewes and keep the sheep and lambs in 
a clean place. 


Valuable 





EprroR AMERICAN FARMER: I have a 
mare 12 years old which has a ringbone on 
left front foot just above the hoof (pronounced 
so by a Veterinary Surgeon). She was seared, 
14 holes, last July, and has since been more 
lame than before, being scarcely able to bear 
any weight on the foot. What would you 
advise me to do?—ABRAHAM HARg, Bell- 
ville, O. 

The prospect of cure in this case is 
not good. Deep firing with needle- 
pointed firing-iron is the only treatment 
that is likely to give success. 





Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: I own a 
young horse seven years old which fell on the 
ice last Winter and injured her forward knee. 
It swelled quite large and she was lame all 
Summer. Last Fall I blistered it and now 
it has nearly resumed its natural size, but is 
swollen some. She does not get over the 
lameness and seems to be worse when I 
drive her fast on the road. Is there any- 
thing I can put on to cure lameness? I used 
a liniment which does not do away with it. 
Horses are cheap and it does not pay to raise 
colts.—T. Q. ADAMS, Troupsburg, N. ¥. 


It would be well to blister again, and 
after the skin has healed apply tincture 
of camphor or tincture of ,arnica. 





Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: I have a 
question to ask concerning a cow I purchased 
from a farmer. As I only keep one I like to 
have it fat; but in this case I cannot make 
pak ny She seems to be a bait for 
crow’s feed. I feed chop, bran, and good 
timothy hay, but it makes no rence, 
Now, { would like to know the cause. She 
seems weak in the hip, and is so thin the sun 
can shine through her. It is not on account 
of age, as she is only six years old.—Crrus 
KIRKLAND, Branch Junction, Pa. 

The cow seems to be affected with 
some constitutional disease—probably 
tuberculosis—which prevents her from 
taking’ on flesh. A more definite con- 
clusion cannot be reached from your 
letter. 





Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: For one year 
past, my cattle have been afflicted with what 

good Veterinary Surgeon calls Lumpy Jaw, 
or Woody Tongue. Lumps form on the sides 
and under the jaws. Some of them break 
and run but do not always disappear. Some- 
times they continue to enlarge and break and 
ran at intervals of from four to eight weeks. 
In trying te cut these lumps ont I find them 
to be composed of a red colored, grisley form 
of flesh unlike ordinary flesh. The lumps, on 
being cut open, often show numerous little 








live G., De Kalb 
County, 


cells of yellow puss. I had them cut out and 
the wounds cauterized, but new lumps 





formed. I salt my cattle regularly and keep 
them en good prairie hay and good bright 
corn fodder. I feed enough corn to keep them 
in good flesh. They drink from a constantly 
running stream of pure water. Will you 
please to publish in your paper a recipe for a 
disinfectant or antiseptic that I can feed to 
my cattle and eradicate this poison out of the 
general system? I notice in the New York 
Sun that Secretary Rusk thinks that he has 
found a cure for Lumpy Jaw.—C. B. HALL, 
Kincaid, Kan. 


Give to each of the affected animals 
two drachms (one-quarter ounce) of 
iodide of potassium once a day dissolved 
in a pint of water. If in about a week 
they show scurfy skin, discharge from 
the, eyes, and loss of appetite, stop the 
medicine for a few days. The most of 
the cases can be cured in from one to 
two months.’ 





They all Like Our Premium Watch. 


I received your watch and am as pleased 
with it as I can be.—James M. CUTTLER, 
New Hampshire. 


The watch I received keeps good time and 
I am much pleased with it.—ALBERT G. 
SHUPE, Saltsburg, Pa. 

Your watch came to hand all right. It isa 
dandy, and I am well pleased. —BrERT BARTIN- 
GALE, Chippewa County, Wis. 


I received the watch and chain in good 
style, and am well pleased with it. It is 
a daisy.—E. MorGAn, Pendleton County, 
Ky. 

I received your watch.recently in good 
order, and I am very much pleased with it, 
as it is a very good timekeeper.—JAcoB 
STAHL, Duchess County, N. Y. 

The watch you sent me was received the 2d 
inst., for which I accept my thanks. I like 
it very much.—Vouinry D. ScHLick, Wy- 


oming County, N. Y. 


I am very much pleased with THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. The report of the passage of 
the Anti-Option Bill in the last number was 
worth the price of a year’ssubscription. Also 
the Sheep Department, the article on ‘‘Cow 
Peas,’’ and the Grange notes are very valu- 
able.-—S. O. Bowen, Eastford, Conn. 





The watch came all right, and to say we 





were much pleased is inadequate. ‘There 
is no need of anyone being without a time- 
piece. It fills a long-felt want among the ; 
farmers. We have been forced into this con- | 
dition of having to do without the good things | 
of this world by monopolies and trusts, and 
we are truly obliged to thank you for opening | 
up the device for furnishing a timepiece so 
reasonably.—WiLLIAM J. PHILLIPS, Thorn- 
ton, N. Y. 


. Likes BR. O. McGough’s Letter. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: I like the 
letter of R. C. McGough, of Forsyth, Ga. It 
has the right ring. He certainly has the cour- 
age of his convictions, and expresses, them 
plainly and forcibly—Wm. HunreEr, Roe, 
Md. 








“Has Received 500 Letters.” 


Epriron AMERICAN FARMER: Since the 
publication of my letter in your paper I have 
received 500 letters from men who say that 
they have read it in THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
which shows your is widely circulated. 
—wW. Brummer, Youcalla, Ore. 





Fertile Alaska. 


The nature of the whole land can be 
roughly divided into three conditions: 
Snow and ice fields bury the coast range 
and choke up every hollow; to the im- 
mediate north the valleys are rocky and 
barren, but the vast interior beyond is 
richly clothed in luxuriant vegetation. 
Scientific authorities _ theoretically 
mapped out giant ice fields as spreading 
over the entire land from the Fair- 
weather and Mount St. Elias ranges 
north almost to the valley of the Yukon. 

Colossal hights mantled in never- 
melting snows tower thousands of feet 
in the air, but within the shadows of 
these mighty uplands, in the sheltered 
hollows beneath, lie immense valleys 
carpeted in richest grasses, and grace- 
fully tinted with wild flowers. Here in 
the Summer a genial clime is found, 
where strawberries and other wild fruits 
ripen to luxuriance, where there are 
four and a half months of Summer and 
seven and a half of Winter. In June 
and July the sun is lost below the 
horizon only for a few hours, and the 
temperature, though chilly at night, has 
an average of 65° in the daytime. 
Century. 





— a 


Granite. 


Granite is the lowest rock in the earth's 
crust; it is the bed rock of the world 
It shows no evidence of animal or vege- 
table life. It is from two to ten times 
as thick as the united thickness of all 
the other rocks. It is the parent rock 
from which all other rocks have been 
either directly or indirectly derived. 

—-- 8 - 


The Artificial Limb Industry. 


The development and progress in artificial 
limb making is so pronounced that it deserves a 
distinct classification among the industries. 

The shoemaker and tinsmith were the artificial 
limb makers of the past. Their knowledge of 
the requirements were limited,and we are not 
surprised that their productions were lament- 
able failures. 

One must graduate from the school of ex- 
perience in order to become qualified to make 
artificial limbs that will fill the conditions. 

Mr. A. A. Marks, a man whose successes in this 
line are proverbial and acknowledged through- 
out the world, says that it required the greater 
part of his life to Jearn just what the legless and 
armless required. 

It is acommon error among those who aspire 
to success in this industry to endeavor to imitate 
the natural limb in mechanical simulation of its 
parts, instead of endeavoring to obtain natural 
results, and as a consequence, the production is 
too mechanical and complicated to be of any 
practical value. < 

The firm of A. A. Marks, 701 Broadway, New 
York City, control upward of a hundred in- 
ventions and have the largest producing ca- 

acity of any house in the world. Their aim has 
on to produce an artificial leg that would en- 
able the wearer to walk naturally, comfortably 
helpfully, and safely—a leg that possessed 
durability and shorn of every unnecessary 
complication ; one that would last many years 
with as little expense as possible, not ouly in the 
purchase, but in the item of repair. Also to 
produce a hand that would simulate the natural 
member, without noisy, are useless, me- 
chanical movements. The ru r foot and the 
rubber hand are the evolutions of their thought 
and experience. By employing rubber in these 
extremities, artificial legs and arms have be- 
come realities and have won the favor of the 
entire world. The firm of A. A. Marks, es- 
tablivhed in 1858, has for 20 years occupied the 
foremost rank in the art. y manufacture 
largely from data supplied b oo eee 
while they remain at home, and ship we 
all parts of the world. 
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“Make Your Own Brick.” 


Epitor oF FARMHOUSE: In studying the 
history of the early settlement of this conti- 
nent we learn that the Dutch settlers about 
Albany brought the bricks from Holland for 
the building of their houses, which might 
have been made of far better quality of the 
earth which they threw up in digging their 
cellars; and that the settlers of Louisiana, in 
the midst of the most luxuriant vegetation, 
which evidenced the extremely prolific char- 
acter of the soil, brought for a long time from 
France and the Spanish Colonies the provis- 
ion which the soil under their feet. was more 
eapable of producing. 

Such is the blinding power of prejudice, 
and so deat are men to the voice of reason. 
There is prejudice in the minds of many that 
the home on the farm is not the place for cult- 
ure, refinement, or enjoyment, but merely a 
place to exist in, and where, if prosperous, 
one may look forward to some time moving to 
town and there begin to enjoy life. 

To my mind this is a greaterror. Like the 
French and the Dutch, they seek from afar 
that which lies even at their feet. 

Not only is it an error of opinion, but its 
argument operates in many instances to make 
the farm home the cheerless place prejudice 
has conceived it. 

The firmer who is looking forward to a 
home in town does not surround himself with 
the comfort and evidencesof refinement which 
he would, did he consider it his permanent 
home. 

Oftimes to attain this end he makes undue 
exertion, practices unnecessary economy, and 
regards all time spent in recreation as so much 
time lost. 

Dreaming only of the future and blind to 
the beauty everywhere reveal bout him, he 
makes of his home only a sleeping and eating 
place. His house stands bare and uninviting, 
without a tree to keep off the burning heat of 
the sun or a flower to tell when Spring has 
come. Conspicuously absent without, are the 
well-kept, shady walks which do so much 
toward keeping the house clean, cool, and 
comfortable. Conspicuously absent within, is 
the living home presence which gives the 
home the power to wind itself around the 
hearts of all who dwell within its walls. He 
is afraid” to invest money in better buildings 
lest he may not be able to get it out when he 
wishes to leave the farm. Anything is good 
enough for the tenant he thinks, and unfortu- 
nately for the farm the tenant thinks any- 
thing is good enough for the farm; and so by 
and by when the children come back to see 
the old home, never so desirable or attractive 
as it should have been, yet loved because of 
its childhood associations, they find every- 
thing going to destruction, fences down, weeds 
rampant, while burdock and thistle bristle 
defiance at the intruder. 

And the farmer who has attained his ambi- 
tion and established himself in town—what 
ef him? He soon finds that the income upon 
which he could live comfortably or even luxu- 
riously upon the farm is quite insuflicient to 
enable him to live with the same degree of 
comfort in town. 

His pride is often hurt by the lack of social 
eonsideration which he receives, for the pres- 
tige which he had in his farm neighborhood is 
lost when he goes among strangers, and he 
must make for himself a new place among 
men. The advantages with which his pre- 
judice has surrounded town life begin to as- 
game in his mind a less definite character. 

He finds that he misses the broad sweep of 
vision, the fresh air redolent with the perfume 
ef new mown hay, or clover blossom, the 

Iden fields and grassy meadows far more 

an he ever thought he should; and so after 
a few years of discontentment and disap- 

intment we find him back on his farm where 
e spends the first years in bringing the farm 
up to its previous state of cultivation and 
repair. Here we will leave him, we may hope, 
the wiser through his unhappy experience. 
While there are some disadvantages in farm 
life there are many advantages, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether there is anything 
in town life that can compensate for the pure 
delights of country life and country scenery. 
Pre-eminently is it the place for bringing up 
ebildren. Happy the boy or girl whose child- 
hood is spent upon a farm. Among the 
happiest memories of my life are those which 
éeluster about the farm home of my childhood 
—the merry rambles throughdhe woods, chas- 
ing butterflies, hunting birds’ nests, or 
thering wild flowers, romping round the 
a and haystacks, or wandering up and 
down the river with my brothers, damming 
up the little spring, and building thereon a 
tiny sawmill! Ah! these were sports of pure, 
unmingled pleasure, of which the town-bred 
ebild has little conception. 

The sturdy arm and ruddy cheek of the 
farmer’s boy or girl is worth more nd 
far than the better school advantages whic 
possibly the town may afford, and give a 
good foundation for a complete and well- 
rounded character. 

a"* 

Nothing has a more refining influence than 
mature, and nowhere is there a better oppor- 
tonity of studying her in all her moods than 
in the country. 

One who has learned to enjoy nature and 
books from an intimate acquaintance with 
them, has within himself a bulwark of de- 
fense against the petty cares and annoyances 
ef life, against loneliness or even inconsolable 

ief; life for him has an atmosphere; even 

rudgery has no power to humble him, for he 

transfigures all with aspiration. The song of 

bird, the glory of the sunsets, the springing 

grass beneath his feet, the opening bud alike 

ive birth to joyousness within his breast and 
h him many a lenson of life and duty. 


* # 

One of the greatest disadvantages with 
which farm life has to contend is the isolation 
end loss of the nourishing and elevating in- 
fluence of association and contact with others; 
but while some are leaving the farm in conse- 
quence, others are looking the ground over to 
~ if very good bricks may not be made at 


me. 

A telegraph line was put up between two 
farmhouses in Michigan, and was soon ex- 
tended from house to house and from village 
to village, taking in the doctors’, newspaper 
effices, store, etc., until it is now over a 
bundred miles in length. The telephone 
franchise will soon expire, and we may hope 
that ere long every farmhouse in the country 
will be bound to every other. 


*'* 
Better roads will do much to eliminate the 
disadvan of farm life. 
The el 





farm life, are for the farmer when he asserts 
his rights—when he makes up his mind -to 
make his own brick, and insists that the 
country in which he pays more than hig just 
share of the taxes, and which has busied itself 
for years in legislating for every other class, 
shall assist him with appropriations. 

There qn be no doubt that when the near 
future shall have brought about the many ad- 
vantages toward which the signs of the times 
now point, that life on the farm will be 
considered the most attractive form of ex- 
istence. : 

In the meantime, while you dream of the 
possibilities of the future, do not forget to ap- 
preciate and make use of the advantages 
which you have with grateful hearts, re- 
membering this truth that ‘‘He who cannot 
sanctify his life in one place will never do so 
in another.’’—Amy C. P. RICHARDSON. 





° Fashions. 

Lace seems to be the favorite orna- 
mentation for the grenadines and china 
silks, 

Collar-capes are much worn, and are 
so made that they can be removed in the 
house. Balloon sleeves still reign. 


The severely plain costumes and 
tailor-made suits are as popular as ever 
for the street and traveling, but are giving 
place to the more elaborately trimmed 
dresses for the house. 


The dreaded crinoline will not pre- 
vail. A compromise has been made and 
the skirts will fit as closely as ever at 
the hips, but will be very much gored at 
the bottom, and will be reinforced by 
ruffles on gown and petticoat. 





A Spring Gown. 


The styles for the coming season, so 
far as dresses are concerned, are but 
modifications of those of last. The full- 
length figures gives an idea in a general 
way of the new gown. By lengthening 
the shoulder seams and enlarging the 
sleeves the breadth of shoulders has 
been obtained. The skirts are much 
fuller than in the Winter, and are some- 
times made in seven-gored breadths, 
so that they resemble an inverted cor- 
nucopia. They are made to clear the 
ground, and many of them have trim- 
ming around the bottom. This trim- 
ming usually consists of bias folds, three 
or five or seven in number, bias ruffles, 
three in number, two inches wide, bound 
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at top and bottom, and with the same 
or contrasting color, and placed the 
width of the flounce apart. A novel 
and gay trimming is made by | penn. 
No. 9 ribbon in the center and putting 
on as ruffles. This recommends itself to 
ws, as in that material any desired shade 
may be obtained. These ruffles should 
be made full enough to give the effect of 
a row of rosets. Canvas is put in the 
bottom of the skirts 18 inches deep. 
While the skirts are all about the same, 
the waists, on the other hand, are made 
in countless varieties. ‘The most bril- 
liant combinations of colors are seen in 
their trimmings. Brocaded silks and 
velvets are used to make the sleeves and 
lapels of neutral colored waists, and rib- 
bon is used in great profusion on them. 


This wafst is suitable for almost any 
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color, but is especially pretty in black or 


golden-brown in or brilliantine with 
velvet to m The bodice is slightly 

red at the waist on the front and 

The flat top part is of velvet like a 
large yoke. The lower is cut in two 
points, and is sewn on the velvet with a 
narrow ribbon of the same material. 


The yoke can be omitted behind. The 
close-fitting sleeve is adorned with ribbon 
and capped with puffings. The waist 
showing the wide collar is made of gray 
tweed and trimmed in black velvet and 
black and white polka-dot silk. The plain 
skirt has at the bottom a band of velvet 
three inches wide, and is headed by an 
inch fold of the silk, giving a similar finish 
to that at the belt and wrists. 

A pretty waist is made with a plain 
back, and is very pointed in both back 
wad front. The front is made by letting 
in at the sidé seams a fan-shaped piece 
of fluted pleating. 

The sleeves are made tight-fitting, and 
are capped with a similar piece of fluting. 
The skirt is trimmed with two narrow 
ruffles made to overlap, and headed by 
three rows of velvet folds. This suit is 


pretty in oy | shade of green or helio- 
trope. The little jacket is but a modi- 
fied form of the blazer or Eaton jacket, 
only it is suitable when judiciously 
chosen to wear with any dress. The cut 
shows one of heavy black silk trimmed 
with gimp, and finished with a row of 
jet balls at the edge. The entire back 
is cut in one piece and each half of 
the front in one piece, with the collar 
put on after the jacket is otherwise 


finished. It is lined throughout with 
thin, black silk for a middle-aged per- 
son, but with some bright color for a 
miss. This may be readily cut from 
a bask pattern with a little patience. 
Pin the pieces of the pattern together, 
lapping them so that the seam lines fall 
over each other. For the back unite the 
back, the side back, the under arm 
piece; for the front cut it the same as 
pattern, except the darts are not used at 
all. In experimenting, always cut the 
first lining of some piece of old goods. 
The shape of the collar and lower corners 
— may be varied to any style de- 
sired. 





solicited 
ders.—Eb.] 
6c, short crochet. 
ch, chain, 
t c, treble chain. 
PO ae a star is used it means to repeat from * 


* Ch 15, fasten with sc back into 6thst, ch 8, 12 
te in loop; repeat from * 3 times, ch 15, fasten 
back into 6th st, ch, 3, 24 to in loop, fasten with 
sc in top of 3 ch and around the connecting ch, 
forming a complete wheel. 


(Contributions 
from all rea 


* Ch 11, fasten with sc in top of last te in next 
wheel, make 12 tc in loop, forming another 
wheel; repeat from * until you have filled the 
next 3 wheels, ch 13. 

Fasten into 6th st of wheel, ch 15, fasten back 
into 6th st of ch, ch 3, 6 te in loop, fasten to cen- 
ter of 11 ch in last row, 6 te in loop, ch 5, fasten 
with sc to center st of next wheel, * ch 15, fasten 
in 6th st, ch 3, 5 te in loop, fasten to center of 11 
ch, 6 te in loop, ch 5, fasten in center of next 
wheel, repeat twice from *, cb 15, fasten back 
into 7th st to form a — 

Ch 11, * fasten into top of te in half-wheel, 12 
to into loop, ch 1l, repeat from * last wheel 
then fasten the 11 ch into 18 ¢h in last row, and 

n next row with 15 ch. 
ay the we long —- eae goat 
soart or for pur gned, rass 
Sees ence wie ae 
as n e pico C) ° 
Ly rk the embroidery 


istietdsee 





For the able, 


M. 
beg " hes Ad medium size as new! 
cured as possi Ppil' it slowly until 
sufficiently well ome to remove the 
bone. For the dressing take one pint of 
8 bread crumbs, two.tabl nfuls of 
ry seed, one-half tablespoon of black 


pepper, one-half tablespoon of allspice, 
one-half tablespoon bf a ves, one table- 
spoon of mustard, three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar at mixdd together. Fill 
the vacancy left ¥ the ‘bone with this 
stuffing, Make ‘abdut six incisions 
down to the cavity in the top surface 
and press in the stuffing. If any is left 
spread it over the top. Bake in a mild 
oven one hour.—A. E. A, 


CHARLOTTE DE POMME. 


Cut six sour apples into quarters, peel 
and put them in a kettle with a little hot 
water and a cupful of sugar; stew un- 
til they are clear, Take up, line a large 
glass bowl with slices of stale sponge- 
cake, turn the apples in, make a round 
hole in the center and fill with currant 
jelly. Set in a slow oven for an hour. 
Turn out on a dish, lay slices of spong- 
cake on top, and eat with a dry sauce. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 


One cup of flour, one cup of grated 
cheese, one-half teaspoonful of. salt, a 
eee of Cayenne pepper, a piece of 

utter the size of an egg, one egg, and 
enough cold water to make a paste. 
Roll out as thin as for cookies and cut 
into strips, seven inches long and one-half 
of an inch wide. Bake a golden brown. 
Tie up in bunches of a dozen with baby 
ribbon.—E. A. 

SALTED ALMONDS, 


Blanch almonds by pouring boiling 
water over them, let stand five minutes, 
pour off the hot water and add cold, the 
skins will then readily slip off. Soak 
them in enough sweet cream to cover 
them for 15 minutes, Place ina granite 
baking tin and leave until dry. Sprinkle 
with salt, place in a quick oven, turn 
frequently till brown. Serve in a small 
china or silver bonbon dish.—N. A. 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 

It has been quite conclusively settled 
that feeding cannot affect the quality of 
milk. We must breed for quality and 
feed for quantity. 

Some new experiments are being car- 
ried on by a few of our friends in feed- 
ing skim milk to the dairy cows. We 
await their reports with great interest. 

Wherever we find an agricultural 
district given up quite generally to 
dairy interests we find .the people 
usually well to do and far above the 
average in intelligence and education. 
They are prosperous because dairy farm- 
ing tends to insure increased fertility of 
soil. 

Mr. H. 8. Matteson, in an address on 
“Home Breeding and. Farming,” laid 
great stress upon the necessity of kind 
ness in training and care, the necessity 
of breeding from young, strong animals, 
and the selection of stock suitable to the 
climate and the wants of the commu- 
nity. 

The inventors are at work for the 
cheese maker as well as the butter 
maker. Recently a machine called the 
“ Hygrometer” has been invented which 
in connection with a thermometer en- 
ables the operator to determine whether 
he has the desired humidity for the 
variety of cheese he is making. 


No one thing speaks better for the ad- 
vance made in the care of dairy cattle 
than their condition to-day in the area 
west of the Mississippi. This has been 
the longest and the hardest Winter all 
over the Northern States that has oc- 
curred in many years. Reports from 
all sections, however, speak of the fine 
health and good appetites of the dairy 
herds. 

Quite as profitable to a community 
as a creamery is a skimming station 
where the milk may be hauled and 
separated, and the skim milk taken 
home again. When this saves so much 
time and labor it is a marvel that it is 
not considered just as much a necessary 
adjunct to a creamery factory as are other 
labor saving arrangements, This is but 
one of the good results of the separator 
system. 

Some investigations have been made 
by Prof. J. H. Patterson in respect to 
the reliability of composite tests of milk. 
In this method, which is becoming com- 
mon among creameries and factories, a 
number of samples is taken from each 
patron’s milk and, instead of testing 
each one separately, they are pooled to- 
gether and a single test made, As a 
result, he found that the time of sam- 
pling and making the test, the cooling, 
the creaming, and even slight souring of 
the milk did not materially affect the 
percentage of fat in the milk. When, 
however, the milk was allowed to sour 
enough to thicken, he found a decrease 
in the percentage of fat resulted. 














Improvement. of the Cow. 


Eprrorn AMERICAN Farmer: I am 
a believer in the old adage, “that the 
improvement of all *kinds of animals is 
to be made in feeding.” This is the 
way, and the only way one can tell what 
kind of a cow he thas’ By feeding a 
number of cows and closely watching the 
yield, the character.of each can be dis- 
covered, and this is the first step toa 
course of improvement. “Prove all 
things and hold fast to that which is 
good,” is the best rule for dairymen who 
are beginning to improye their stock. It 
is a well known fact that the value of 
improved breeds is far above that of 
common stock, and this increased value 
has been placed on them by a constant 
course of feeding, testing, and a selection 
of those that prove themselves to be 
the best. In almost every dairy there 
are cows that pay for the feeding and 
others which have been 








a 
by the better ones, These unprofitable 


animals are to be selected and gotten rid 
of as soon as discovered. Stop the losses 
and let profits run on. Find where the 
losses are and stop these by getting rid 
of the poor cows which are not able to 
pay for their feed and feed the others 
tter until the point is found where the 
ield is the best for the feed given. This 
is to be done gradually. It does not pay 
to put a large quantity of food before a 
cow and let her waste it. Increase the 
feed gradually and at intervals. <A 
‘week’s feeding and the results carefully 
noted will tell the story. Everything is 
to be weighed—the feed, the milk, and 
the butter made; without this, nothing 
can be known with any certainty. A 
cow may give 12 quarts of milk and 
yield less butter than another that gives 
only nine. If milk is sold, the 12-quart 
cow is worth one-third more than the 
other; but if butter is made, the second 
cow is worth more than the first in pro- 
portion to the greater yield. Cows vary 
very much in respect to the quality of 
milk, and the quality of cream quite as 
much, The smaller proportion of cream 
often gives the more butter. All these 
things are to be taken into account in 
regard to the results derived. And 
when a cow is found responding to the 
increased feeding, in regard to quality as 
well as quantity, the beginning is made, 
and all that is then required is to follow 
it up to the end. 
here are some cows that have an 
enormous capacity for digesting food; and 
as a rule, it is the slender cow with a 
thin neck, a long head, slender legs, and 
a big belly, whose bones stick out and 
appear not to have enough meat on them 
to make a good string of sausages, but 
who is always attentive to the business of 
eating that will surprise you in this re- 
spect, and also when tested by the churn; 
while the smooth-bodied cow with heavy 
limbs, square build, smooth form, will 
— you the other way. This ability 
to digest food is something to be acquired, 
too; some calves have this natural habit 
of eating. It is not to be considered a 
fault. An animal in good health will 
never eat more than it can turn to good 
purpose, and when a young calf is always 
ready for its feed and goes to work as if 
it meant business, that is the one that I 
coax to eat meal and bran and a few 
oats from my hand, and expect will 
make a good cow; for when this is a 
natural habit it is a good point in a 
dairy animal and is to be encouraged 
from its first start in life. It will not 
require more than six weeks to find out 
which cows are going to pay for high 
feeding; but it will take six months to 
bring her into training, and then she will 
robably improve for three or four years 
if treated with good judgment. I have 
used every kind of food that can be pro- 
cured in experiments I have been 
making in this line for more than 15 
years, and have settled down to fine corn- 
meal as the best staple grain food, and 
sound clover hay cut when in blossom 
for roughness, For increase of butter, 
cottonseed meal is my preference. A 
good cow will eat eight, pounds of corn- 
meal, two to four pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and 15 pounds of hay daily in 
Winter, and the same quantity of meal 
with good pasture in Summer. Some 
extra cows will take one-half more meal 
and make 40 pounds per month, and 
this is what we should aim at, and try 
by a course of gradual improvement 
such as I have described to secure.— 
Jno. W. Detx, Denmark, Lafayette 
Co., Miss. 





Temperature Discussion. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I have 
been intending to say a little in addi- 
tion to what you said in connection with 
the tables showing the work done at the 
Pennsylvania Dairy School. 

In the churning table the column 
showing fat in buttermilk, last line, 
should read .10 in place of 10.095. This, 
I suspect, came from some lead pencil 
figures that I left on the table which 
should have been rubbed off. With 
that correction the figures will agree 
with the record at State College. To 
make the churning more plain I[ will 
say that the temperature at which the 
butter gathers in the churn is a vital 

int when thorough churning and 
quality of butter are considered. There 
is no doubt but that a low temperature 
of churning leaves less fat in the butter- 
milk than a higher temperature, other 
conditions being the same; but to churn 
at a low temperature the cream must be 
rich in fat. Cream from a separator 
adjusted to take one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the milk as cream on the deep cold 
gravity system, will give a cream too thin, 
or containing so much milk that it will 
not gather a a temperature necessary to 
give the best results (we are talking 
now of ripened or acid cream, not of 
sweet cream) ; but when the separator is 
set to take one-cighth of the milk as 
cream, with milk containing four per 
cent. of fat, or, in other words, a cream 
containing 30 to 33 per cent. of fat, it is 
practical to gather the butter at 52° to 
55°. This not only recovers more of the 
fat, but we secure a butter with less of 
the elements not fat in it, and this is a 
valuable point, and one that is going to 
be looked after more closely by the 
creameryman in the future and the dairy- 
man also. 

In the churning table of your Feb. 
15 number (date, Jan. 17) we went 
back to the conditions that many cream- 
erymen are practiicng just to show the 
class how not to do. That day the cream 
contained 16 8-10 per cent. fat. The 
churn was started at 58° and gathered 
at 62°, and the buttermilk contained .30 
of fat. While I am writing a test of 
buttermilk was brought me from this 
morning’s churning that had fat to cover 
less than one-third of the neck of the 
test bottle, and the test was worked in a 
steam bath, so the fat was in a very 
liquid condition. The temperature at 
which the test is worked makes a differ- 
ence in the practicability of recording 
small amounts of fat. The contents of 
the bottle should be so hot that the fat 
does not adhere to the glass; if not, a 


small amount of fat is soon lost by ad- 
hering to the glass—H. B. Gurirr. 





A Demand of the Times. 


Now that it has been settled beyond a 
question in regard to the agency of 
bacteria in the ripening of cream, the 
question arises “Why are the dairymen so 
slow to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages that are within their reach.” Again 
we allow Denmark to take the lead in 


reputation at home and abroad that is 
unequaled. Prof. Georgeson writes from 
London that the Danish dairy products 
are so uniform that the commission mer- 
chants in London do not examine them, 
and care only to know that they are 
Danish before offering the highest price. 

Every State chemist should receive an 
appropriation from his Legislature to fit 
up a laboratory and establish a perma- 
nent plant for the culture of the bacteria. 
From thence after the desired variety 
had been isolated and cultivated into a 
thrifty life it should be sent to the 
creameries all over his State ; the patrons 
can then take it to their homes as they 
need it from time to time. 

There is nothing impractical about 
this proposition, and the time is not far 
distant when it will be just as much the 
custom to see the farmer take a vial of 
the culture home with him as to see him 
take his cream to the factory. What 
will be gained? We will be able to tell 
what our product is to be with mathe- 
matical accuracy. The slovenly dairy- 
men will have to quit the business. 
Only those who are in earnest and will- 
ing to enter into close competition for 
the prize will remain to work out the 
problem. With that class of men we 
will have before us an, undiscovered 
world, and the business will be devel- 
oped along all lines equally. All the 
improved machinery that can help out 
in any way will be used, and the ruinous 
waste that is now practiced will be 
stopped. A steady market will be estab- 
lished here and in other countries. 
Then, and not till then, will the honest, 
Eoopenive dairyman be fully appreci- 
ated. 





THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Spring Opening of Special 
Offers in Ladies’ All 
Wool Suits. 


We offer below a large assortment of useful 
articles for the special benefit of our lady 
readers. In the preparation of this list we 
had in view particularly the wants of the 
women. In making up the assortment we 
have expended a great deal of time and pains 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 
goods in the New York market. We have thus 
yeen able to secure many things not to be 
found at all in our country stores, and in all 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent. upon retail prices for the same 
class of goods. 

Everything hére offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of | he greatest value 
for the respective prices given. It will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
mail. In those cases where postage is not 
named, articles will be sent by express to the 
nearest express office, except where it is stated 
* postpaid.” 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUIT. 


Just the Thing for Travel- 
ing. 


We have just arranged for a line of Ladies’ Blazer 
Suits in flannel and serge, either dark blue or biack. 
This suit is well made and consists of skirt, jacket, 
and girdle, The jacket has welt seams which give it 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 82 to 42, bust measurement. 
We can furnish th‘s suit as follows: 

No, 143—Navy blue or black flannel suit 

No. 144—Navy blue or black serge suit 

No, 148—Navy blue er black storm serge suit. $8.75 

The postage on either of the above is 49 cents, 
which amount please send with your order. Or, we 
will send suit by express, the charges to be paid by 
you. 


WAISTS FOR BLAZER OR 
EATON SUITS. 


IN ALL TEXTURES AND PRICES. 


Wo. 1050—In fine polka dot sateen, double plaited 
ruffie down the front, in light and navy blue..... $1.59 
No, 830—Finest colored lawn, finished with shirred 
ruffie around the neck and down the front, light biue, 
pink, and navy blue. $1 
No. 6—Silk waist, neatly-finished ruffle down the 
front, bishop sleeves. This is made in changeable 
sik, in slate, electric blue, golden brown, navy blue 
$e A EN Ry 
No. 1053 —Striped cambric, double plaited ruffie 
down the front and narrow piaited ruffle around col- 
lar and cuffs; white, with grayish-blue stripe..... 91.60 
No. 1086—Cambric waist in fast colors, pleited yo 
047—Of the best percale, double box plaited 
e back and front, in varieties of colors.... 88¢ 
percaline, trimm- 

es around the neck. Ful 

skirt; belt 

or navy blue er black with 
95.98 


No. 
down 
No. 1525—Japanese silk, lined with 
ed with three ru 
as to be worn with any 
with black pin 








this work, and as a result, establish a. 





THE EATON JACKET suIT 


~~ > 
- SSeS 
SS 
sae SS Z 


is just out, stylish and becoming to young ladies eape 
cially. Appropriate for outings. It consists ef jagk: 
skirt, and pointed girdie. It is well made and cal} 
finisned. te may be had in black or blue in flanne! ér 
serge, in any size from 32 to 42 inches bust measur& 
ad be furnished to any subscriber at the following 
prices : 

No. 145—Navy blue or black Eaton suit ef fa 
No.147—Navy blue or black Eaton suit ofserge §7.6@ 
No. 149—Navy blue or black Eaton sult ef bee 
EE TERY aL ‘ mee der 
Posiage 49 cents extra; or, if sent by express, the re 
ceiver pays charges, 


LADIES’ CLOVES. 











Be. 38. Neo. 29. Re. 8. 


No. 28—Ladies’ Blaritz 6-button length in tan, 
_— reds, browns, slates, and black ; good-Avi 
durable. Per pair, postpaid. . ee 
Can furnish any of the above with embroidery Qe 
@ame color of giove or black. These are consi 
goed value in New York for §1. 
No. 29—Heavy dog skin, ladies’ gantlets, sal 
fer driving or street wear. Per pair, postpaid... 61. 
No. 40—Elght-buttoned glace, real kid, mousquetatr ¢; 
Warranted in any color required. Per pair. 61.80 
Also can furnish any of the light shades with blag 
embroidery or of the same color as glove. 


Ladies’ ¢butten castor undressed gloves ia 
drowns, light lemon, and tan; perfect-fiting 
and d efor wear. Per pair, powtpald......c.c 


Kight-button mousquetaire, mede, real kid 
ranted ; lemons, tana, pearl grays, browns, aad 
Per palz, post 


Ne. 23. 
“@ur Pauline” glace real kid; warranted. Cam f/™ 
@button tans in lemons and pearls, with narrew 
embroidery, or in grays, browns, or blacks, wit 


@mbridery to match the glove or in contras ocslera 
@iees 5 te 8. Per pair, postpaid... seveceee o1.40 











OUR GREATEST BARGAIN, 


These outfits are the best we have ever offered, ood 
we know will prove a surprise to all who order. The 
consist of suits with double-breasted jacket, extra pap 
and Harvard cap, made with peak and ro!l band. J 
the thing for Spring. Material isof gray, red or brows 
mixed cassimere. Price of outfit is....... @2.76 
Postage 35 to 60 cents. 

———_———s 


NICHT ROBES. 
































121 is @ Muslin Night Dress ; Mother Hub 
ara robes well made; full width and leo Be 





ostpaid to subscribers only o 
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Farm Poultry Buildings..: 


Eprron American Farmer: Our 
illustration shows a building of a differ- 
ent pilin from those preceding ones. It 
is a cheap and plain structure, something 
a farmer can build himself at Wittle ex- 
pense, as he can do most of the work, 
saving the cost of a carpenter to help. 
The building is 82 feet long by 35 wide, 
divided into six pens on either side of | 
the five-foot hallway. Eaeh pen is 15! 
'y 12 teet, ample to accommodate a 
dozen hens. I never give the cost of 
any buticding, from the fact that an esti- 
mate from a good lumberman and car- 
penter will tell you what is necessary to 
put into it in the way of materials; your 
own work or the help of a good builder 
can be easily computed. Lumber varies 
in each section to give an estimate, 
and when the farmer figures it up with 
his lumberman and finds [ am teo low | 
in my estimate he will at once set me’ 
down as a know-nothing, and never 
again heed my suggestions. Each of the : 
= are provided with nests (N.), dusting 

ox (D. B.), roosts (R.), and entrance 
to the outside rans (E.). The pens have 
a door (D.). Each is so provided it is 
entered from the hallway. The mam 
room is proviled with customary uten- 
sils. Feed bins at one end (F. B.), a 
door from outside and one to the hall 
leading to the pens, a heater (H.), and 
a work bench (W. B.) make up the 
outfit for this space. As I have stated 
before, every poultry house needs handy 
articles and tools about where they 
can be used when wanted. I would 











with your neighbors more than a flock 


of turkeys. 

It requires patience to raise the n 
for the first } game You wat: war] 
sider whether you are adapted to the 
business, A careless person should not 
beg it. If you think they will care 
for themselves you will miss it. There 
is money in raising turkeys if well 
looked after, and there can be money 
lost if neglected. It is not a business for 
any and all. Make up your mind now 
whether you want to try it or not this 
season. Purchase a gobbler and two or 
three hens at once and you will be ready 
for my next—Joun C. Syyprr, Posey 
Oreek Farm, Ken. 





Chat on Different Subjecia. 

Eprror American Farmer: With 
regard to feeding, our system of leaving 
chickens to shift for themselves until 
such time as they are ready or weaned 
for the coop is all wrong, No attempt 
at after-feeding will increase frame if the 
feeding in infancy has been disregarded. 
Again, the indiscriminate emptying 
apronfuls or sievefuls of grain in a heap 
on the ground, whilst it serves to gorge 
the powerful, leaves chickens and weaker 
birds to starve, picking up here and 
there a grain, whilst sparrows and small 
birds have a large share in the feast.. 

It is pretty generally conceded that 
no one is successful who attempts to keep 
together a large number of fowls, and 
those who keep the smallest number to- 
gether generally obtain the greatest pro- 
portionate number of eggs. And this is, 











HOUSE WITTEN 


never build a oop for poultry without a 
place for such articles. 

This building can be either shingled 
or covered with good roofing paper, 
the former is the best, the latter the 
cheapest, and will answer the purpose, 
if for appearance sake you cannot afford 
the former covering. I have omitted 
the fence about the building. The farmer 
can, if he keeps several varicties, have a 
separate run for each breed, the length 
of these runs to be determined by the 
ground space at your command, the 
larger the better; so go ahead and use 
your own sweet judgment about how 
much ground to spare them. The fence 
that answers well, and possibly the 
cheaper one, is made of a strong frame 
work with good two inch galvanized wire 
netting fastened about it. The fence 
should be about six feet high or higher 
if a lively lot of Leghorns or Minorcas 
are the kinds you are keeping. For 
flyers you never met worse when they 
get it into their heads to scale a fence; 
they will always get over, try as you 
may to prevent it. 
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GROUND PLAN, 


I do not think you will make any mis- 
take in using this design. I do not say it 
is better than any I have shown or will 
show in Tne American Farmer, but 
it as good one.—J. W. CauGcuHey. 


Turkey Raising. 


Eprror American Farmer: The 
rearing of turkeys is an important sub- 
ject, because one of the most money- 
making products of the farm. We have 
often been told that “a turkey cats more 
than a hog;” but we de not believe it. 
Of course, a large flock of turkeys, if not 
made to gather their food, but allowed 
to sit around waiting te be fed, will con- 
sume considerable. But when pretty 
well along in size, if they have been well 











fed and looked after, they will take on 
flesh rapidly, and will bring good prices | 
along about Thanksgiving. 

Some also decline te raise them on ac- | 
count of their wandering propensities. | 
The common turkey is inclined this way ; 
but the improved breeds, if fed oc- 
casionally at the house, will not go very 
far from home, and if allowed will lay 
and rear their young about the straw 
stacks and near the farm buildings. 

The: again, some think them hard to 
raise. ‘I Lis, of course, is the main point. 
Some persons have no treuble, others 
have. Some seem adapted to caring for 
turkey poults; seem to know just how to 
manage them and succeed, while others, 
who may be successful chicken raisers, 
cannot succeed. It requires a proper 
situation and then care and attention. 
They cannot be reared in town, they 
must have range. They live mostly 
upon bugs, worms, and weed seeds, and 
Must have room to gather these. There- 
fore, you want no near neighbors if you 
vant to raise turkeys without getting 
nto trouble. Hogs should not be around. 


| 8a 





Nothing will tend toward a falling out 


COMPLETED, 


we think, not only true, but easily ac- 
counted for. Every one who has kept 
fowls knows that they are very uncleanly 
birds. They are notoriously filthy in 
their coops, roosting under each other, 
taking no pains to avoid the droppings, 
soiling their food, r, and nests with 
their filth. 

I believe the sore and injured feet, 
which are not unusual in large poultry, 
are often caused by their jumping down 
almost perpendicularly from a high 
roost. Fowls will always choose the 
highest perch, probably because it is the 
warmest, and when this is in a large 
open shed, as in a cart-house, they have 
room for some length of flight before 
reaching the ground, but in a small 
poultry house they come down very 
heavily. If the perches are arranged 
in steps, one above the other, they will 
jump them one at a time until they 
reach the highest, but they will not come 
down that way. 

I do not approve of artificially warm- 
ing the fowl house. It should be well 
built, and brick is better than wood, 
being warmer, and more easily cleaned. 
If the introduction of hot-air pipes is 
allowed it must produce such a warmth 
that on going out into the cold air the 
fowis are apt to get chilled and to have 
an attack of the roup. 

One of the reasons already given for 
the neglect of poultry stock was that 
farmers’ wives have ceased to be hen- 
wives. Perhaps in the altered state of 
society it is unavoidable. It is, how- 


,ever, to be regretted. “But poultry 


growing as a part of farm stock, and an 
item of our daily food will need hen- 
masters instead of hen-wives. I mean 
that if it were carried on by the husband 
as a regular part of his business he would 
feed his poultry the same as he does his 
horses and his stock, but when it is left 
to the wife there is often a complaint of 
the quantity of food required by the 
poultry, and a little sly barn robbery the 
result of waste—A Farmer, Colum- 
biana County, O. 


Winter Feeding for Laying Hens. 

Eprror American Farmer: In 
feeding hens in Winter for eggs, I be- 
lieve in a variety of foods. In the 
morning I feed one-half corn meal and 
one-half bran, scalded; at noon (first 
day), white wheat; at night, cracked 
corn and oats. Second day, morning, 
me as first, with some ground scraps 
mixed in; noon, barley and oats; 
gight, wheat and cracked corn, Al- 
ways keep a cabbage hung up in each 
coop and have plenty of oyster shells 
and charcoal always before them, as 
well as good, clean water.—A. W. G., 
Springfield, Mass. 


The time is now at hand when the 
hen wants to set. If you wish to oblige 
her natural inclinations, you necessarily 
expect something when the period of in- 
cubation is over. Very often this some- 
thing proves to be nothing, and while in 
a good many cases this may be the fault 
of the hen, it is in the majority of cases 
due to eggs used. If more care was 
taken in the selection and handling of 
the eggs to be used for this purpose bet- 
ter results would be obtained. e 
would advise the rejection of all small 
and extra large eggs for hatching pur- 
poses, and the general use of medium- 








THE ORCHARD. 


The tem plates 
man who con growing 
fruit on a large scale must first see that 
he is provided with a large mind and 
large capital. 

that “ peach yellows be regarded among 
peach growers as cholera, and treated 
accordingly.” 








tained im it, and therefore should not be 
used in grafting wax. 

Plum trees do well in rather firm, 
dry soil, and thrive better in sémewhat 
sheltered rather than open localities. 
There is a tendency to rot, which, te 
gether with the curculio, threatens a 
serious decline of the delicious fruit. 

A grower who has had 42 years’ ex- 
perience in orcharding says that fruit trees 
should be pruned a little every year, 
about a week before they blossom, thus 
giving them a surplus of sap as the 
fruit is setting, then it is sure to stick 
to the tree and stand cold and winds, 


FRUIT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Review of the Fruit Crop for the 
Year. 


The following are some extracts from 
an interesting report read by Mr. Cyrus 
T. Fox, Chairman of the Fruit Com- 
mittee, at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Concerning apples he says: “Those 
native to their localities did better than 
foreign varieties. The Keim and Krauser 
in Berks, which originated m the County, 
yielded well. Adamsand York Counties 
report that the York Imperial, a ative 
of the latter County, did much the dest. 
The same can be said of other native 
fruits, showing the importance of paying 
greater attention to the raising of va- 
rieties which are theroughly acclimated. 
* * x 

“In some sections of central Pennsyl- 
vania there was a good average crop. 
The heaviest yielders were the Baldwin, 
Russets, Winesap, Romanite, and Ewalts. 
In the Cumberland valley, especially in 
some favored localities, there was a com- 
paratively good crop of apples, and the 
fruit was of fairly good quality, though 
many specimens were faulty. * * * 

“ Pears did better than apples, and in 
many Counties of the State there was an 
average yield. The condition of the 
fruit was also quite fair. 
blight than usual. Im the eastern sec- 
tion of the State there was nearly a full 
crop, except where the trees were dam- 
aged by the, overabundance of 18{1. 
Kieffer and Seckel did well The 
Lawrence fell prematurely, and did not 





vania there-was a yield in general, 
although cold raixs durmg the blossom- 


Counties. The Windsor, or Summer 
Bell, bore heavily. Clapp’s, Bartlett, 
Vicar, Seckel, Beurre Clairgeau, and 
Kieffer, gave large returus of fine fruit. 
a 


“ The raisg of peaches in Pennsylva- 
nia will be a thing of the past uniess 
great care istaken. There are now only 
a few favored peach belts in the State 
which have escaped the “yellows,” and 
unless steps are taken to enforce the law 
of 1891 they will share the fate of ether 
sections of the State where peaches years 
ago were a sure and most valuable crop, 
but where scarcely a healthy bearing 
tree can now be found. The law will be 
practically a dead letter unless ongan- 
ized efforts are made for its enforcement. 


he!d a meeting soon after the law had 
been approved by the \Governor, and 
formed an association to carry out its 
provisions, Commissioners were ap- 
pointed who served one year, during 
which time they condemned a number 
of trees and compelled the owners to de- 
stroy them. Some opposition was mani- 
fested and considerable ill feeling caused, 
and the commissioners refused to serve 
asecond year. * * * 

“The Globe peach did very well in 
Berks County, where it originated. It 
was about the only home-raised variety 
sold in the city of Reading, and choice 
baskets readily brought $3. A few 
baskets of fancy Globe peaches were sold 
by a Reading dealer at $5 each. * * * 

“The quince is receiving greater 
attention, but not what it deserves. 
More trees are being planted, and if 
spraying is systematically observed good 
results may be expected. The crop of 
quinces Isst season was the largest in 
some years, but the quality was mostly 
poor. Many trees were allowed to over- 
bear, and the fruit was small. The 
Champion and Orange are varieties 
which did well this year. mye ere 
were realized, making it a profitable 
fruit to raise. * * * 

“There was only a moderate yield of 
cherries. The early varieties did best. 
About 30 Counties reported nearly a 
total failure. The best varieties were 
the Early Richmond, Governor Wood, 
Black Tartarian, English Morello, and 
Late Duke.” 





Reasons for Unprofitable Trees. 


If a fruit tree is neglected it is sure to 
fall into bad habits There are many 
reasons to be attributed to a tree not 
bearing annually and plentifully, but 
the most ordinary reason is just general 
neglect. Overbearing, improper pruning, 
careless mutilation of its branches are 
bound to affect bearing. Blight by a 
late frost will often change the character 
of the following crop, so that it will go 
on deteriorating from season to season. 
A common error is to allow a young tree 
to overbear when weak and undeveloped, 
instead of picking off its embryo fruit. 
Professional fruit growers will look to 
these things, but the average farmer 
with a wide stretch of acres is too apt 
to forget his orchard and not give his 





sized ones, 


attention to its care, 


There was less : 





The peach growers of Franklin County 


ripen well, Throughout central Pennsy!l- | 


watt nated ane, i The 
wv 0 report. 
former developed fist hour of trad. 


York, while it should be normally about 10 
cents lower. 

The markets in other cities do not respond 
to this advance in Chicago, and the prices re- 
main near the lowest points they have reached 
in a number of years. ‘ibis is in sympathy 
with the prices abroad, and independent of 
the fact that the bad roads have greatly de- 
creased the receipts at all interior points. 

THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 
was published March 10, and thongh it shows 
@ very small steck of wheat, the pears man- 
aged to extract much comfort from it, as they 
said it showed a much larger steck of wheat 
ttran the bults claimed. 

The estimated proportien of wheat on hand 
is 26.2 per cent. of the last crop, the smallest 
percentage in 10 years. The quantity on hand 
aggregates 135,000,000 bushels, 36,000,000 
bushels tess than last March and 23,000,000 
more than the remnant of the very small crep 
ef 1890. A very large proportion is found in 
States that do not a bushel for com- 
mercial distribution—only 34,000,000 in the 
principal Spring wheat States, more than 
half of which is required for use in the 
Spring. Of the Winter wheat States onty 
Zansas and California have any considerable 
surplus available for commercial distri- 
bution. 

The amount exported in 12 months is 
191,000,000 bushels; required for consump- 
tion, 300,000,000; seed used, 54,000,000; 
visible stocks, 79,000,000; a total of 624,000, - 
060, against an apparent supply of 728,000, - 
060. There is, therefore, an apparent excess 
of distribution trom the last two crops of 31,- 
000,009 as compared with previous estimates, 
showing, if present estimates are correct, 
which cannot be positively assured, that the 
crops of 1891 and 1892 were underestimated 
by two or three per cent., which would be a 
very close margin on the safe side. Very 
little old wheat is renorted on hand. The 
average weight of the crop per measured 
bushel, as calculated from returns of millers 
and State agents and correspondents, is 57.5 
pounds, reducing the estimated product to 
494,000,000 commercial bushels. 

The corn on hand, as estimated, aggregates 
626,847,370 bushels, or 38.5 per cent. of the 
last product. Thig proportion has been ex- 
ceeded in March four times in the last 10 
years, and the quantity has been exceeded 
five tines. The cortsuniption of eight months, 
1,001,616,630 bushels, only exceeds that fol- 
lowing the smaller crops of 1887 and 1890. 

The aggregate sold from farms to go beyond 
County lines is 277,379,000 busheis, or 17 per 
cent. of the crop. The proportion merchant- 
able is 14345,445,000, or 82.6 per cent. The 


| Values returned for merchantable corn average 





| 42.9 cents; for unmerchantable, 27.7 cents; 


ing period curtailed the crop in some | 


making an aggregate of $655,000,000, which 
exceeds the December valuation by $13,000, - 
900, averaging 40 cents-per bushel. . 

On Monday, March 13, the closing prices of 
No. 2 May wheat at various points was: 
New York... ; 


CRMORTO.occccccccccces “ate eecccccoccs 
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As we go to press there is a reported in- 
crease in the visible supply of wheat of 15,000 
bushels, and reports of fine weather all over 
the wheat belt, which is in the interest of the 
bears. Opposed are reports of a light supply 
from India, a strong decrease of the stock on 
hand in England and@ stiffening foreign prices. 
There are also indications of bad weather in 
the West. 

Corn has sympathized with wheat. There 
has been a shortage at receiving points owing 
to bad weather, but the great amount known 
to be yet in the hands of farmers has operated 
to prevent any strong advance in prices. 

Beef, pork, and lard have been heavily 
raided by bears, and in consequence prices have 
fallen somewhat, and the market is weaker. 
In New York, on Monday, lard fell from 


$13.40 to $12.40, and pork from $17.80 to 
$17.55. 

Wool. 

BOSTON. 


Boston, March 11.—The wool market is very 
much quieter. Fewer manufacturers bave 
been in the market and much less interest has 
been manifested. As a rule, mi: ity of 
mills are quite well supplied for a little while, 
and the money stringency will probably keep 
man t who would otherwise come in. The 
seerkel’ however. ia very firm in tone, and in 
no instances are there any signs of weakness. 
The statistical position of wool is too strong to 
allow of any shading of values by the holder, 
and when a buyer appears upon the scene a 
trade is usually quickly made if the woo) suits, 
but it is always as the seller dictates. This state 
of things will very likely continue for some 
time, and until there is more wool in competi- 


tion. 

The receipts of Australian wool have been 
very large this week and more is on the way. 
Much of it goes direct to mills, but*a good por- 
tion of it will come into the market, and an 
active trade in this wool is to be looked for. 
Values are now well maintained for the really 
excellent wool now offering. Advices from 
abroad report that the next sales will probably 
contain little wool suitable for America in com- 
parison to what was expected, and the further 
report is received that since the previous sale 
wool has been purchased by Germans at a 
higher figure. is will | een have the 

ect of stiffening holders here somewhat, in 
addition to the present strong position they al- 
ready ntain. The market presents no 
special feature except its strength, and perhaps 
a demand for fleeces that there is ho woo! to 


satisfy. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces a good call 
is no For such wool a8 can be had good 
prices are paid, but little wool is available, and 

rices, therefore, aré wéll maintained. Ohio 

X is quoted at d0aSic for the average run of 
fleeces, and anything at all desirable as XX and 
above will b ne 31a32c. The wool now costs, 
scoured, 65c. Ohio X is scarce and firm, selling 
at 284c, and will cost 6% clean. No. 1 is aleo 
steady and in good dimand at 3’a3tc. 

Michigan wools are scarce, and what there is 
in the market is held for. hig gures. Sales 
of X are noted at z8e,and)no wool can be had at 
a lower figure. 5 

Combing wools continse in good demand, par- 
ticularly quarter-bl which is firmly held 
Delaines are quiter pat firm. Sales are noted 
at 33c. We give th rapge of quotations for 
Ohio delaines at ade, and Was2c for Michigan. 
In unwashed combings wie quote quarter-b ood 
at 26a27c, and three-eigh 8 at 27a78c. Washed 
a — quotedat 35a36c for No. 1, and 32a 
34c for No. : 

Texas wools are in better demand notably for 
eight-months’ wool, aed are very steadily held 
at current quotations. Wequote the market as 
follows: 530a58c clean for fine, and 45a46 for me- 
dium for Fall wools. Sp ing woois fine 
Northern, 12 months’ growth, 5ia58c; and for six 
to eight months’ growth, . Medium of 
year’s wth is worth all the way from 5lasée, 
and 49u500 for six to eight months’ growth. 

Guages, woes are less oe, — wots 
steady. e quote prices, cle as follows: Ne. 
1, Sadho: No. 2, soabzo; Valley No. 1, 59at4; and 

0. 2, adic. 

A quiet trade in California wools is noted. 
p04 uote the 

or 
eight months; 56a/8e for Southern 12 months, and 
6Ga58e for six and eight months. Fall wools are 
uoted at 47a50c for free, and 33a36e for defeo- 


ve. 

Pulled wools are in fair demand, but less bas 
been moved. e conrser supers ere well 
cleaned up as well as siepic wools. A's and 
extras have met a fair inquiry eud values are 





y. B supers are in dem nd and oo- 
ecasionally bring bettcr prices. ‘We quote ona 








scoured basis: Finc.A, 56aé2c; A SNabSSc ; 
A lambs, dadéc ; B lambs, 42udbe ; enpene, Be 
879; combing, 40n%0c; Western extra, ; 
Western super, 38a42c. 
Territory wools continue ective. Medium 
wools are rather slow, and offerings are of con- 
siderable quantity, but of fine medium, for 
which there is a good demand; the amount 
¥: is much less. We quote Mentana fine, 
a30c; fine medium, S4aSéc; medium, ad8c; 
Wyoming and Utah fine, Madde; Gne medium, 
mee ; medium, WaSle. a 
n fleeces are in good west an 
very firm, Michigan is quo’ at 19 and Ohio at 
Matic. U. ntable te picked up closely at 
2a2lc for Michigan and 22a2%c for Ohio. 
Australian wools are active, and clothing 
wools have been in better nd than hereto- 
tore. The demand for alt grades is good, and 
ly tained. Receipts 


ate very steadi 
rom Losdon this week bave been very heavy, 
and the-woel is in excellent shape. Sales are 
principally at a range of 67a74c, with combing 
as teh es 8c 


wools s 
wools are not acti but 
grades. a 4 — 4—-, 


’ 











firm ali 

QUOTATIONS OF SELLING PRICES. a 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece........ Bade 
Ohio “Seapets 28230 
Ohio ~ 2 ar aeras 30a31 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.... as 
PETE: 8 ..00- .ccpnsieddvn vbecces cannes 
ae Ge. Rihese * 

‘om i siitbcmnatsasereceshee, ws 
Kentucky and Ind. }blood combing...... 
Kentucky and Iad. {-bloed combing. ..... Baz 
Missouri +-bloed combing.............+++ . Thaw 
Micsouri ¢-bleod combing..............++++ Wal 
I I Tins is wadl sncnedeinsessesten 
Delaine, Michigan fine...........ccsccsecees 
Moutana fine........ Peereeeeerteteerrrr ioe 
En CRE 
Se titi nicicn pennaies vieeboeesdeas 


Wyoming medium...............000. 
Kaneas and Nebraska fine......... 
Kensas and Nebraska medium.... 
cheek nisi bbsen ation cabin saan 6:0 ° 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos......... +++ 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mos...............++++ 
Texas Spring fine, six to eight mos........ 
Texxs Spring medium, six to eight mos... 
i iinantbtedsnnintsike+etmeuetaben Ma 
Kentucky -blord clothing........,.+.+++++ 
Kentucky clothin 27 









eee ee eeeeeeseees 
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iD heenteveccessescsuasacenens 
is dance cdaes) coches eanteeel 
Oregon fine valley........ 
Oregon medium valiey. . 


Australian and New Zealand. 
NE ines. ccncesmesesccccnsic cnedte 

NEW YORK. 

New Yor«, March 11.—For domestic wools 
the market remains in a generaliy strong po- 
sition, and there appears no moditication of the 
cheerful view operators have entertained since 
the commencement of the year. Our local 
market is still unfortunate in not having a more 
v assortment and larger accumulation of 
even such wools as may be in hand, but the 
moderate character of the accumulation is ad- 
vantageous to holders and helps support the 
line of Value. It ts, however, felt that cost is 
practically insured against any selliug off, and 

uite likely to obtuin a further st'mutus if upon 

e restoration of transportation facilities 
manufacturers renew the demand, as many of 
the trade think they will. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 11.—The market during 
the last week has developed no important 
change. It hes fully maintained its recent 
strength, however, and the transactions have 
beem to a good agyregute considering the re- 
dvced available stock. Several good sized lines 
of quarter-blood aud medium unwashed and 
Territory wools have changed bands »t full 
prices, but, asa rule. the condition of stocks has 
not admitted of individual sales of any magni- 
tuce, 

The business in quarter blood has been chicfly 
at %ec forclothing, 27a? c for combing unwashed 
and at %e for washed clothing. in m d.um 
woo!s there have becn sales at 28a29c for comb- 
inc unweshed and «at 373038 for washed 
Chio combing. Verydittle has been done in fine 

veces, owing to meager socks. 

Demand is not active, but it is steady, and rs 
practica ly no woo! is now arriving, the sales 
are rapidly depleting the small stocks in the 
hands of dealers. 

Receipts since Jan. 1 comprise 83,344 bags do- 
mesifc and 42,973 bags foreign ageinst 69,612 
bags domestic and 27.951 bags forcign for the 
same time last year. This shows an increase of 


» 


3,732 bags in the receipts of domestic and an in- 


crease of 15,022 bags in the receipts of foreign 
wool, 
Cotton. 

New YorK, Mar. 13.—Quotations are based 

on the American standard of classification. 
Uplands. Gulf. 

i: PEE eee 6 11-16 6 15-1 
Strict OTGIMATY......ccccccccces 7 1-16 7 5-16 
Good ordinary. ............e06. 7 15-16 8 3-16 
Strict good ordinary.......... §} & 

ww middling. ...........sss0s St Sy 
Strict low middling........... O% 
Middling....«.. smendeceove eevee @ 1-98 9 5-16 
Good middli 
Strict good 


Good ordinary 





Strict Co0d GeGlMary .........cccccesccccccs 6 13-16 

ii inchs enesocthenetest taceexet -16 

PN itinis tiie once 600s dccncvepececccone 8t 
Though the cotton market was buo up 


somewhat by reports of seiticment of the Eng- 
lish strike. the bulls have suffered, and prices 
have been lowcrand weaker. 

Bradstreet reported the stock ‘n 90 uncounted 
towns at 341,000 bales, against 308,000 bales a year 
awo, a decrease of 40 percent. At 54 uncounted 
towns there is no stock, whereas et 239 of these 
the stock a year ago was 5s 0) bales. 

Norrouk, VA., Maur. 14.— Cotton nominal; 
middling 9. 

WILMINGTON, N.C., Mar. 14.—Cotton steady; 
middling 8]. 

‘ SAVANNAH, Ga., Mar. 14.—Cotton easy; mid- 
ling *. 

CHARLESTON. 8S. C., Mar. 14.—Cotton nominal; 


middling 9. 
March 14.—Cotton—Middling, 


BALTIMORE, 

Laverroouw. March 14.—Cotton—American 1. 
m,.c., March, 4.5hbuvers; March and April, 4.51 
buyers; April and Muy.4.°2; May and June, 4.58 
at.54; June and July, 4.5 buyers. 

New York, March 14.—Cotton—Middling, 9; 
middling, Orleans, %}; low middling, 8 9-16; g. 
o., 7. utures c osed rt tye Sales 296,5 
bales. March, 8.71; April,8.78; May, 8.88; June, 


8.91; July, 8.98. 
Tobacco. 


New York, March 13.—Sales were made last 
week at following prices: 


New land, Havana, 1891.......- 3a © 
Wisconsin, Havana, 1880..........+. Sta . 

HOVADB....ceccescceesscccecees sveees 72¢a 1 12) 
I cisiseneesanecnpeindienseavens $2 8 a 410 


Cattle Markets. 


New Yor«, Mar. 14.— Beeves — No trade; 
dressed beef stcady at 829} perlb. Latest cable 
from London quotes American steers dull at 10a 
il¢ per Ib.; dressed weight and American re- 
frigerator beef higher at scant 9}. Shipments 
to-day 560 beefs and 4,132 quarters of beef. 
Calves -—- Receipts 240 head; market steady. 
Veals 5.0028.00 per 100 !bs.; grassers ——. Sheep 
and lambs—Receipts 1,140 head; the market was 
active; sheep 3.[005.75 per 100 Ibs.; lambs 5.50a 
7.00 per 100 lbs. Dressed mutton steady at 89} 
per Yb: dressed lambs firm at 8jal0. 

OxnIcaao, March 14.—Cattle steady; good to 
choice steers, 5a5.75; noextra on market; others, 
4.°0a490; Texans, 5a4.30; stockers, 3.75a4.25; 
cows and heifers, 3.°5a3,95. 

Hogs— Market active, steady to higher; 
mixed and packers, 7.40a7.75; prime, heavy, an 
butchers’ weights, 7.80a7.95; prime, light, 7.40a 
7.45; pigs, 6.75: 7.25 

Sheep—Market 10a20 lower; natives, 4.25a5.50 ; 
Westerns, 5.16a5.35; Texans, 4.50; lambs, 4.50a 


Baltimore Markets. 


BauTrmorg, March 14.—flour dpll; un- 
changed. heat fairly active and lower; Ne. 
2, , spot, and March, 7lia7lt; May, a4; 
June, 744 asked; July, 75¢a753; steamer, No. 2, 
red, 684 asked; milling wheat, ‘2a74. Corn easy; 
mixed, spot, and March, 47}a47}; April, 47ja48; 
May, 4890484; July, 49249; steamer, mixed, 45ta 
45}; white corn, by sample, 48+; yellow corn, by 
sample, 48/249. Outs steady. No. 2, white, Wes- 
tern, 4la4i¢; No. 2, mixed, Western, 37a374. Rye 
quiet and steady; No. 2, #2; nominal. Hay 
active and firm; good to choice timothy, 16al7. 
Grain freights, steady, unchanged. Frovisions 
easy; mess pork, %.%. Lard, refined, 18f. 
Butter firm; creamery, fancy, 29; do, to 
choice, 25a26; do, imitation, 74. Eggs easy; 1. 
Coffee dull; Rio cargoes, fair, 184: No. 7, 1%. 
Sugar unchanged. hisky firm, 1.24, 

General Markets. 


New Yorx, March 14.—Flour dull and weak. 
Southern flour dull and easy; common tp tate 
extra, 2.10a3.10; good te choice do., 3. 25. 
Rye nominal. 

Wheat dull and weaker; No. 2 red 75ja75¢ in 
store and elevator, 754a75} afloat, 75a76} free en 
board. No. 1 hard 85ja85, No. 1 Northern 8lja 
814, No. 2 a +> Options were =— 
active, openi rm a vance on steady 
pac ty pe fir West, tell i on the increase 
on , large United Kingdom importa, 
ight clearances, increased . receipts est, 
heavy ong ny 4 cables A... . ane +. 
realizing; forei ers boug reely a « 
decline, chiefly fhe late months. Prices: rallied 
later and closed steady at tay under yori te 

a * 


May and July most active, rch 744, April 
May 76t, Suns 77, July 77}, August, 78, tem- 
ber 794. ber 

in ele- 


Corn ¢ lower, firm and quiet; Ne. 3 
vator, joat, un ed . 
steamer mixed 524, No. 3514. Options opened 
upon decrease on passage and local covering, 
declined ta¢ with icago, closed dull and un- 
changed to + lower; blag and July moet active, 

March 88, April May . June 50}, July 508. 
Oats dull and mixed ve ore prices: No. 
©. 2% Chicago 40a40}, 


2 39a3%. No. 2 white 440443, 
No. 3 384, No. 8 white 43a od Western Sa 
4a. nie estern 4240, ete 


AWATGH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only en Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for less 
Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE. 


find that they camnot be 


attachment shown in the cut of the works. 
It is suitable to carry in the 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
qnered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alon>, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this preminm combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sui is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 


once, 


In order to put Taz AMERICAN FARMEB 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 


This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub 
scription list of Tae AMERICAN FARMER aj 
over three hundred thousand and take out 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of 
honest watch, a chain, and THE Anenicat 
FARMER for one year for the insignifican' 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to amy address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium in cur issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. The demand for them has come by thousands. Wi 
produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
ence every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a paten{ 
The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it 
ocket or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parloz 


It need only be wound 
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and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address af 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





Feed—Bran 85090, middlings 85a90, hops quiet 
and unchanged. 

Lard quiet and lower; Western steam closed 
12.20, city llallj. Refined dull and weak; Conti- 
nent 12.45; compound $f. ‘ 

Pork quietand weak; old mess 19.00; new mess 
19.50; extra prime nominal. 

Butter in moderate demand and firm; State 
dairy 21a27#; Pennsylvania creamery 2829; 
Western dairy 18a23; do. creamery 21a2&); do. 
factory 17a224; Elgins 28}; imitation creamery 
18a24; rolis I7a2l. 

Cheese dull and easy; State 10a12; fancy lija 
12: part skims 8210; full skims 1a2. 

Exgs—Large reccipts and lower; State and 
Pennsylvania 163; Southern 15jal64; Western 


fresh 164. 

Tallow quiet and weak; city (2.00 for pack- 
ages) 6; 150 hhds.; country (packages free) 
6ja6+ as to quality. 

Cottonseed oil quiet and weak; crude 45a47; 
yellow 57. 


Rosin quiet and steady; strained common te 
good 1.40a1.45. 

Turpentine guiet and out at 36n36}. 

Potatoes in fair demand and steady. 

Rice in fairdemand and firm; domestic fair te 
extra 3ta6; Japan 45. 

Flaxseed quict and nominal] at 1.35. 

CHICAGO, Mar. 14.—Wheat mace a spirited up- 
wird moyement at the start, and for a short 
time was fully } above the closing figure of yes- 
terday for May, but only toverfor July. The 
basis for this strength was understood to be the 
cold weather in the West and southwest. It 
was suddenly reported and generally believed 
that the clique was taking advantage of the 
firm market to sell big lots of May. As soon as 
this was generally suspected the crowd made a 
rush to do the same thing. With this rush of 
offerings there was a quick break. But while 
the disposition to sell May was very general 
there was about the same unanimity in July, 
and discount of that month and May was con- 
siderably narrowed. The Opening was about? 
higher than yesterday's closing, and with some 
little fluctuations advanced ¢ more, while July 
remained unchanged. 

In the corn pit there wasa complaint of an 
absence of outside orders. Prices were held 
within narrow limits, and after a short period 
ot initial strength sold off ¢, followed by a feeble 
recovery. The developed weakness seemed to 
be due chiefly to a lack of support, as there was 
no pronounced pressure to sell. Oats were 
weaker in sympathy with other grains and also 
due to the fair sclling. Prices receded jaf, and 
the market closed quiet at nearly the inside, 
with a net loss of 14. The provision market at 
the opening was higher for pork on light re- 
ceipts of hogs. Free offerings sent itdown with 
a run, and this was contributed to by the weak- 
ness in grain. Lard was the product most af- 
fected, und at the tap of the call bell there was 
no telling where prices would go. On a leadin 
packing institution buying lard Sreely an 
some orders coming into i ribs the 
market reacted, but slumped off again near the 
close on lack of business. 

Closing cash prices for grain were: No. 2, red, 
wheat, 72}a724; No. 2, corn, 41¢; No. 2, oats, 303; 
No. 2, rye, 50; No. 2, barley, 62; No. 1, flaxseed, 


1.9; prime, timothy seed,4.256 percwt. Futures 
cl as follows: 
Wheat. Corn, Oats. 
Mareh....ceseeseees Tat 414 
May..se ceveees cove a) 434 i 
July... ...ccccces vere | ME cece 
Closing cash prices for provisions were: Mess 
ork, 17.20a17.22%4. Lard, 11.90a11.924. Short ribs, 
0.15a10.174. 


Boxed Meats—Shoulders,. 9.62429.65. Short, 
clear sides, 10.50a10.55. Futures closed as fol- 


] $ 

_— Mess Pork. Lard. Short Ribs, 
OE Ne 170 120 1016 
0° eR a 11 G2 cee 
September, ere 10 92 = aaeee 


St. Lovuts, March 14,—Wheat, cash, 68}, Ma 
closed 664, June 674, July 68. Corn—Cash an 
April lower; cash 37, April 374; May better, 394; 
July lower, 404. Oats higher: cash 314, May 32}. 
Flaxseed lower; 1.17¢. hisky steady at 1.17. 
Provisions dull and easy. Pork in job lots 18. 
Lard lower, 11.874. Dry salt meats— 
shoulders 9, longs and ribs 10.15, shorts 10.40, 
strips 9.50, boxed Jots 15 more. Bacon—Shoulders 
10.50, longs and ribs, 11.124, shorts 11.374 strips 
10.6 4. Sugar-cured hams 13.50a14.50. 

“ToLepo, March 4.—W No. 2 red cash 
and March 67}, May 71, July 723. Corn steady; 
No. 2 cash 42}, May 434. Oats quict; cash 35. Rye 
dull; cash 5%. Clover s steady; prime 
cash at 8.06. ' 

CINCINNATI, March 14.—Hogs in light demand 
and weak at 5.50a7.80. heat in moderate de- 
mand and steady; No. 2 red 70. Corn ~~ | 
steady; No. 2 mixed 41%. Oats in n 
and strong; No. 2 mixed 3. Rye dull; No. 254. 
Pork in light demand and lower at 17.50. Lard 
weaker at 11.75. Bulk meats dull and lower at 
10.374. Bacon dull at 11.25. 


CLEVELAND'S CABINET. 
Suitable for framing. A handsome souvenir of the 
ration. Mailed to any address for 10 cents. 

Agents wanted. GEORGE EE. HOWARD, 
Box 54, West Washington, D.C. 








When writing mention this paper. 


———_ 


The corn crop, according to the last 
Government report, is short, but slightly 
larger than in 1883, 1887, and 1890, 


Its average yield an acre, 23.1 bushels, 


has been exceeded six times in 10 years 
Its area is considerably reduced, the re 
duction being very heavy in the corn- 
producing region, though offset in part 
by increase in the Atlantic States’ and 


throughout the entire cotton belt. 





OUR POCKET TOOL CHEST. 


This wonderful combination of cutting, saw. 
ing, and piercing tools is about the size, whe 
closed up, of « buckhorn-handle jack-knife. 
contains the following implements, namely, @ 
saw, screw-driver, lancet, large knife-blade, 
smaller 6, wood-scraper, a 
corkscrew, reamer, bodkin, tweezers, h 
for cleaning horses’ hoofs. Mailed, postpaid, te 
any address for $1.0. Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, BD. G. 





WATERPROOF. OVERCOATS. 


The Mackintosh Brought Within the 
Means of Every One. 


The mackintosh—a thin cleth coat tmpervious 
rain—is universally used abroad as an overcoat 


Winter, Spring, and Autumn, The mackintosh is @ 
regular Spring overcoat of fine quality, so far as a 
pearances go, and only the wearer knows that ut 
perfectly waterproof and warmer than an ulster, 


The ordinary cost of a mackintosh ranges from 
to $45; but one of the American manufacturers 
agreed to sell single coats te subscribers of 
AMERICAN FARMER at the wholesale price 
thousand, and this reduction brings the to 




















one-half the usual retall price. The offer is limited te 
two colors and two grades, and to sizes (bust measur® 
ment)> rangi from thirty-six to forty-six inches, 
Fach coat is fifty-three inches long, with # detachable 
cape twenty-four inches long, of doable-texture go 
the lining being a handsome plaid. They are made o 
fine materials and in the best manner. They will not 
grow hard or stiff, and are first-class in every respect, 
The dark-blue coat is of very fine cloth, ribbed, not 
all wool, but very handsome, and the price including 
delivery to any express office in the United States, is 


. 85. 
rhe black coat is made fromea fine wool, smooth- 
surface cloth, that is less showy than the blue, but will 


give the best of service. The price, including deliv 
to any express office in the United States, vy 
Coats of different sizes wiil be made to order for 


extra. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Washington, D. CG. 
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About the Same. 


Agitated Doctor (at the drug store)— 
There’s been a mistake made somehow. 
I thought I gave out a prescription to 
Fosterson’s little boy this morning, but 
it seems I didn’t. Here it is now, in my 
pocket. 

Druggist’s Clerk—You certainly gave 
him the prescription. I filled it for him 
not an hour ago. 

“ Let me see it.” 

“ Here it is.” 

“Heavens! Do you mean to say you 
took that for a prescription?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

(Sinking into a chair.) ‘ “That’s a 
check from my Chinese laundryman!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

The Evidence of Wealth. 

“And who lives in the big house oppo- 
site?” 

“Mr. Flinders, sir—and Mrs. Flin- 
ders—the old Veterinary Surgeon and 
his wife.” 

“They must be pretty well off, I 
should think, to live in a house like 
that.” . 

“Oh, yes, sir; very rich, indeed. 
Why, they ’ad a golden wedding there 
the week before last !”—Punch. 


Understood it All. 

Lady (engaging cook)—Db you un- 
derstand I’rench cookery? 

Irish Woman—Oh, yis, mum, Oi un- 
derstand all about furrin cookery. Oi 
ean cook French beans, an’ Spanish on- 
ions, an’ Jerusalem artichokes.—Pick- 








Bridget—Shall I ring the dimner-bell, 
mum? 

Mistress—No ; toll it. My annt has 
just died. = 

Wanted to Know. 

New Boarder (gently)—Hasn’t this 
butter rather—er—a peculiar taste, Mrs. 
Stimdiet ? : 

Mra. Slimdiet—That?  That’s roll 
butter, sir. 

New Boarder—Yes—er—I suppose 
so; but where have they been rolling 
it?—-New York Weekly. 


Inevitable. 











She—Why do you call my little 
brother “ poor”? 
He—Because he’s always with us. 


Something Older. 


“The shark is the oldest type of fish,” 
gaid the country school teacher. “ Not 
any older than the sucker, I guess,” re- 
marked the boy whose father had signed 
a lightning rod contract that afterward 
turned out to be a promissory note—— 
Washington Post. 





* 


The Most Pleasant Way. 

“The pleasantest way to take cod 
liver oil,” says an old gourmand, “is to 
fatten pigeons with it and then eat the 
pigeons.” — Tit-Bits. 








Lighting on His Feet. 


With Different Surroundings. 


Old Gent (to ’bus conductor)—Why 
didn’t you wake me up, as I asked you? 
Here I am half a mile beyond where 
I wanted to get down. 

Conductor—I did try, but all’ T could 
get out of you was, “All right, Maria; 
get the children their breakfast, and I’ll 
be down in a minute.” 


A Free Mason. 








Probably the Tune. 


“Say, Ebenezah, what’s dat chune de 
man dat moved nex’ door ter you sings 
ebery time he goes ter his wood: pile?” 

“T don’ know, but I reckon it must be 
de’ ‘ los’ cord.’ ”— Washington Star. 





An Affectionate Teacher. 


“T suppose your teacher is very fond 
of you, Georgie?” 

“ Yes, she keeps me with her two hours 
after school nearly every day.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


-™ 
a 





In the Sleeper. 


Section No. 1—Say, mister, you are 
snoring so loud that nobody can sleep. 
Section No. 2—How do. you know I 
snore ? 

“ Why, I hear you.” 

“Oh, well, you musn’t believe all you 
hear.” 


a 


Well Qualified. 

















Mistress (to newly-employed garden- 
er)—Are you sure you understand how 
to spade a garden? 

Pat—Indade, mum; it’s six wakes Oi 
was imployed by a grave digger! 


A Dog's Limitations. 


First Boy—I got the smartest dog 
you ever saw. He can do anything. 

Second boy—Bet he can’t. 

“ Bet he can.” 

“Can you make him fight?” 

“ Course.” 

“Can you make him wag his tail?” 

“ Course.” 

“Well, I'll bet you can’t make him 
fight an’ wag his tail, too.”—Street & 
Smith’s Good News. 





“ How did you lose your leg?” 
“T didn’t lose it, ma’am ; It was taken 


off.” 





His Luck. 
“ Just my luck,” growled Mr. Chug- 
water, looking over his paper. “ Paid 
$5 for a thermometer warranted to reg- 


below zero, and the weather man says it 
is going to get warmer.” 





Something the Matter. 


“Maggie,” called Mulligan to his 
accomplished daughter, 

“What do you want?” 

“Ts the pianny bruk, or are yez 





playin’ classical music?” 


ister the cold all the way down to 60' 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shearings. 
Mutton sheep are selling in Texas at 
from $1.75 to $3 per Ar 
It is reported that dogs kill sheep in 
King George County, Va., at the rate of 








$2,000 yearly. 


There are very few flocks that do not 
need dipping after shearing, and the 
“few” would be the better for it. 

You have a neighbor who says “sheep 
raising don’t pay;” go over and see if 
you think such sheep management ought 
to pay. 

Shall we say it again? Don’t leave 
dead sheep for hogs, dogs, and birds to 
eat; burn and bury them. To burn 
them use coal oil. 

a the cost of keeping sheep on 
the basis of eight sheep to one cow. 
Make some allowance for the size of the 
animals, of course. 


_ Correspondents from south side Vir- 

ginia report the Delaine Merinos as 
giving satisfaction and all the time gain- 
ing in popularity. 
_ The digestive apparatus of the sheep 
is quite complicated, and is often disar- 
ranged by imprudent management, 
Caution is necessary that they are not 
overfed. 


It will not do to leave things to guess 
work. It is better to go down in the 
pasture and stay all night to guard them 
than to guess the dogs won’t get after 
them. It will not do to take chances on 
dogs anyway. 

Flocks do much better on mixed feed 
than on one ration, no matter what that 
one may be. It does not pay to try to 
keep sheep on little or nothing, but ex- 


with cheaper foods to advantage. 


You might learn the sheep’s opinion 
about grass and a pasture by staying out 
in the pasture with them. They can’t 
tell you anything, but they will show 
what they like and don’t like as well as 
anybody, and you want to know it, 
too. 


While Tae AmericAN FARMER 
teaches and insists that sheds are highly 
important to sheep, the fact remains that 
sheep do better in any weather outside. 
They will eat more and gain more than 
animals closely housed and fed in close 
barns. 


A word of caution is due to those who 
embark in any new enterprise. There 
are many things to learn. Books have a 
value to the new begimer, but practice is 
necessary. No man should fail to learn 
the practical details by using his own 
hands. 


Are sheep subject to indigestion? Of 
course they are, as much so as any other 
animal. Did you never smell a sheep’s 
breath? Some of the healthy sheep’s 
breath is as sweet as an infant’s; but a 
diseased .sheep’s breath suggests indi- 
gestion and all the ills known to-mortal 
flesh. 


J. K., Ohio, asks what. we would re- 
commend as a remedy for sheep-killing 
dogs? The question is not a new one; 
but it is a hard one to answer. Some- 
times we are very conservative and don’t 
know; then again we speak our views 
and our practice—kill them anyway 
and all the time; but don’t get into a 
scrape. 

The Spanish Merino and Southdown 
sheep have been bred with more general 
independence to an American idea than 
any other breeds. A few flocks of Cots- 
wolds have been Americanized, but the 
greater part of the flocks have looked to 
English standards of excellence, and will 
have to keep on importing rams to cor- 
rect the varying types. 

It will be a surprise if the Southdown 
sheep, bred in the United States by en- 
terprising American breeders, do not 
carry off the prizes at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, The opportunity 
to match the American idea of an Ameri- 
can bred and fed Southdown sheep is 
looked to with keenest interest by breed- 
ers of these sheep and their friends, 


The observing sheepkeeper will often 
notice a lame foot in the flock. It may 
be a kink in horn of the foot, a bunch 
of tough grass or trash gathered between 
the toes when wet and hardened into 
lump that chafes and lames, or it may 
be that a thorn or nail has-been stepped 
on in such a way as to remain in the foot. 
Two minutes’ time will remedy the 
trouble. 


The item of expense in fencing against 
sheep is worthy of consideration by 
farmers. In evidence of this we offer 
the testimony that sheep farmers have 
cheaper fences than cattle or horse 
farmers. While good fences are to be 
commended, the “pig-tight and bull- 
strong ” fences are not ornamnetal ; they 
remind’ one of stockades against furious 
and dangerous animals, out of keeping 
with a mild, thrifty civilization beaming 
farmers. 

It is hardly fair to calculate seven 
sheep will eat as much as one steer. 
Make the basis of figuring on weights of 
carcass. Say a steer weighing 1,000 
pounds and a like weight of sheep will 
consume a like quantity of food. This 
will not do the 1,000 pounds of live 
sheep justice, since the sheep makes a 
better showing of food than any other 
animal, both in economical feeding and 
gains, by its advantageous assimilation of 
food consumed more than a steer. 

There is a growing demand for work 
in educating the farmers of this country 
along the various lines of mutton sheep 
raising; for their better acquaintance 
with breeds and the best methods of 
treating them, or in other words, with 
the scientific principles that underlie suc- 
cessful mutton sheep husbandry. The 
journals that give attention to these sub- 
jects are doing a good work; but too 
often the farmers regard these teachings 
as more theoretical than practical, and 
hence fail to find the practical appli- 





cation so much needed. 


pensive food rations may be combined |, 





Lambing in ‘ald Weather. 

God pity the pooreman that has his 
lambs come in a eold@torm! No matter 
whether it is in barn or out in the 
weather. Sunshine i¢mever s0 welcome 
to mortal man as dri lambing time! 

In Toe Amentoams Farmer of last 
November some jpentinent suggestions 
and plans were givemwon the subject of 
shelters, sheds, barns; yards, and con- 
veniences for the flock. Those remarks 
were some of the + iences of a man 
who had learned tinea dear school the 
importance of being “fixed for the pos- 
sible emergencies that arise unexpect- 
edly in the life of a sheepman. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER congratu- 
lates the flockmaster who was already 
prepared against such unfavorable, un- 
equal chances in such a Winter as the 
present has been and still is. Nor less 
do we congratulate the man who has 
acted upon the suggestions given in 
those columns. 

An experience of 25 years in the un- 
reliablé climate of Illinois taught the 
importance of trusting to warm quarters 
for lambing ewes rather than the 
chances of favorable weather as laid 
down in the almanac. Just as sure as 
we bred. for March lambs the month of 
February was mild and March was cold 
and stormy, full of horrors outside and 
horrible inside of the sheep barn. The 
recollections of those scenes and losses 
gives emphasis to the suggestions here 
given to those who are not prepared to 
give proper care to lambing ewes. The 
long, cold Winter has brought its ex- 
periences to many new beginners in the 
sheep business. 

In the years of experience referred 
to the writer found it a better practice 
to havedambs come later in the season 
when warm sunshine, longer days, and 
springing grass favored the saving of 
lambs and their rapid growth. But, 
now, with the great demand for and big 
price of mutton lambs, the early lamb 
brings the most money, and the situa- 
tiott has to be accepted. Lambs must 
come in the Winter time, and lamb 
raisers must take no chances on the 
weather; they must prepare and govern 
the temperature and conditions. 

How vividly the situation comes up 
in memory. The eold, the snow, the 
constipated ewes from living so long on 
corn and over-ripe timothy hay (we did 
not know any better then), the lambs 
coming into the world, as it then seemed, 
“born to die” in spite of all that could 
be done. The worry by day and the 
worry by night ; the center of all thought 
was the ewe’s stable. The great ques- 
tion was how to save the poor, consti- 
pated lambs that -had poor, constipated 
mothers. True, the @eause of the whole 
thing and the remedy were within my 
comprehension and provision. The 
chances had been taken and the results 
were awful and sure. 

No one but a shepherd, and, at such 
times, can tell how much he would give 
for a great bag of warm, good milk, 
suited to the wants of young lambs, with 
dozen teats for lambs'to run to, hung up 
on the side of the barn! 

When a man is caught thus there are 
some possible helps, such as a warm 
room, some baskets, and a lot of dry, 
warm flannels. There should be a full 
line of restoratives and laxatives. There 
should be a stepmother, or the next best 
thing, a kindhearted woman with some 
maternal sense and a nursing outfit. 
There must be, beyond all this, an infinite 
store of patience and perseverance. 

Some reflections suggested by the 
trials of an over-tried and over-worked 
sheep raiser who has failed to save lambs 
in cold weather : 

The only safety is in warm barns with 
clean, dry quarters. The low price of 
lumber, the efficacy of tarred paper, or 
plastered walls, the comfort of sunshine 
through glass windows, the luxury of a 
temperature inside the sheep barn, in 
which water will not freeze in the coldest 
weather, needs not a word of argument 
here. Such preparations can be relied 
on, and are possible as well as cheap 
when the uncertainties and losses of 
lambs are considered. 

With Christmas and Easter lambs at 
15 and 18 cents per pound no losses 
are permissible from any causegwithin 
human control. No chances are to be 
taken either from neglect or omission of 
preparation. The conditions and the 
food supplies must most nearly resemble 
that of the Springtime, when milk is 
plenty and good and lambs come to live. 





The Sheep for North Carolina. 


A writer, known to be a progressive 
and observant man, says: “The Dorset 
Horned Sheep is so well adapted to the 
South that if he were to breed sheep in 
North Carolina he would have Dorsets. 
It is said that they will fight dogs with 
their large horns very successfully.” 

This fighting propensity of the Dor- 
set reads well enough, but no one need 
expect a sheep to fight its own battles. 
The Georgia man was nearer right who 
said, “'The right kind of a sheep for 
Georgia was one that could run fast 
enough to get home so the women and 
children could scare the dog off before 
it caught the sheep.” 

A better plan would be to put a man 
with a shotgun in his hands to shoot 
every dog out of sight of its owner, or 
fence the sheep in with a dog-proof 
fence. 





Some Points on Selection. 


The true way to improve a flock is 
by persistent wise selection to a well 
defined standard of size, form, fleece, 
flesh, and feeding qualities. There gre 
breeding points such as regularity in 
having lambs, the yeaning safely, 
motherly supplies for and attention to 
lambs. There are differences in thrifty, 
quiet, manageable dispositions that are 
very marked and desirable and should 
be valued. It will be seen, then, that no 
set rule can be made about selection. 
It must go on all the year, at shearing 
time, at lambing time, at yeaning, 
breeding, any time, and all the time. 





ORPHAN LAMBS. - 
Some Devices for Feeding the Little 
Wool Growers. 


To lamb raisers the following thoughts 
will have significance and need but little 
explanations, 

A BOX MAMA. 

Hon. Henry C. Kelsey, of New Jer- 
sey, describes a device used by him very 
successfully last Winter. A new kind 
of a mama for all poor little lambs who 
don’t have a chance at the natural ones 
of his flock. It is a square box three or 
four feet long, and big enough to hold 
milk for seven little lambkins’ breakfast. 
Along the bottom of one side, and about 
six inches apart, he has bored seven lit- 
tle holes so low down that when the au- 
ger pierced the side it also gouged a lit- 
tle channel from the end of the hole into 
the bottom of the box inside. Then he 
fitted seven little plugs with seven 
rounded ends and seven tiny holes 
through them lengthwise into the seven 
little holes in the bottom of the box, one 
plug in each hole. Over the end of 
each plug he fitted seven little rubber 
nipples, like those used for little babies 
to hold in their mouths when they lie 
back buried on the pillows in their car- 
riages, and look fat and contented as 
they suck milk from a bottle hidden un- 
der the blankets. Then he filled the 
box with milk, and the mechanical 
mama was already for the seven little 
motherless lambs that were led up and 
induced to put their seven hungry little 
mouths to the seven little nipples over 
the seven plugs that filled the seven 
holes, After the first lesson the seven 
lamb orphans were all right, and now 
they rush for their mama and catch on 
with their mouths all at once the mo- 
ment they see the farmer pouring the 
milk into the box.” 


ORPHAN LAMBS AND THEIR NURSE. 


This device is similar to the “ Box 
Mama,” described above by Mr. Kelsey. 
It is a simple affair, easily made by any 
handy person, and would prove to be a 
joy to lambs and the shepherd. 


LAMB FEEDERS, 


EE, 


nw. 


This contrivance consists of any sort 
of a pajl and the tube and rubber nipple 
shown in the cut. It is patented and 
placed on the market. Half a dozen 
tubes and nipples may be attached toa 
pail accommodating as many lambs at 
once. ; 

A TIN TEA POT 
may be found a decided convenience to 
the lamb raiser. Select one holding 
about a quart. Put a lump of solder 
about half an inch from the,end of the 
spout so nipple-rubber or a rag can be 
tied securely, as the lambs are liable to 
pull it off. This handy affair can be 
carried anywhere that may be needed. 
The lambs will readily learn to suck, 
Nature’s way of getting their food, and 
will learn to come at the call of the at- 
tendant, affording any amount of com- 
fort to the lamb and amusement to the 
feeder. 
A BOTTLE OF MILK 

is quite a common pocket companion of 
the shepherd. It can be carried inside 
of the jacket, and will be kept warm by 
the heat of his body. 


TEACHING LAMBS TO DRINK 


milk is a common practice of those who 
raise lambs by hand. It has some ad- 
vantages where raised apart from the 
flock as cossets, but cannot be made to 
meet special emergencies such as arise in 
the barn with a newly-born Jamb, nor 
where it is necessary to visit the pasture 
during the day to feed a little lamb that 
would require an extra lunch. 


SOME CAUTION SHOULD BE USED 


both in the quality of the milk and in 
over-feeding the youngthings. No milk 
is so suited to the stomach of the lamb 
as its own mother’ssupplies. If the ewe 
has no milk, and after a few days’ judi- 
cious efforts to have her own and suckle 
her lamb fails, resort must be had to 
artificial means or getting another ewe 
to adopt the lamb. If none of them 
succeed, the milk should be from a fresh 
cow, and always from the same cow. 
The milk should be given warm, but 
never scalded, as such milk has a still 
stronger tendency to constipate the 
lamb. A new-born lamb should be fed 
six or eight times a day, the last at 
10 eclock at night. As the lamb gets 
older, it will learn to take other food, 
but should still be fed regularly, though 
not so often. There is considerable un- 
certainty in raising lambs that have no 
natural mothers. Between constipation 
and diarrhea the chances are unfavor- 
ably to success, The experiment is al- 
ways worth trying, and sometimes result 
in wonderful developments. Not un- 
frequently the “cosset lambs” is the 
finest ones raised from the flock. 
THE PET LAMBS, 

where the rations of the foster-mother— 
the little girl or boy owner—can be 
pacified, should be taught to go with the 
flock ; otherwise, it does not learn to be 
a sheep, is always in the way, and runs 
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and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 


Established 1866. 
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Lemon Building, Washington, D. c. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
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many chances of being injured—is a 
regular nuisance about the place. 

It is the practice of some sheep-herders 
not to bother with a lamb that cannot 
be raised the natural way. It is some 
trouble, but it is inhuman to abandon 
the innocent things and let them die of 
neglect. 

The first sorrow of many a little boy 
or girl has been occasioned by the death 
of a pet lamb. Yes, and the loving care 
and gentle management given a pet 
lamb has given an impetus to the life of 
its little patron that has made him or 
her a better man or woman. “Mary 
had a little lamb” has been sung by 
good people for a hundred years. 





American Southdown Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Eprrork AMERICAN Farmer: The 
American Southdown Breeders’ Associa- 
tion will offer the following special 
premium at State and Provincial Fairs 
of Canada, in 1893: 

At all State and Provincial Fairs 
where separate classes are provided in 
1893 for recorded Southdowns, the 
American Southdown Breeders’ Associa- 
tion will offer a Special Premium of the 
first four volumes of the American South- 
down Record for the “two best recorded 
lambs”—one ram and one ewe—bred 
and exhibited by g resident of the State 
or Province in which the Fair is held. 

These premiums are offered, condi- 

tioned : 
First. That the competing animals be 
recorded in the American Southdown 
Record prior to date of entry at the 
Fairs, and that lists of such entries be 
furnished the Secretary of this Associa- 
ion at the close of the Fair. 

Second. That these offerings and con- 
ditions be printed in the premium list of 
the Fairs in connection with the classifi- 
cation of sheep, or that reference be 
made at the close of the classification of 
sheep, to the publication of this an- 
nouncement elsewhere in the premium 
list. 

These offerings are made for the pur- 
pose of increasing the interest in the 
Southdown breed of sheep, and the lib- 
eral conditions upon which they are 
offered will permit the winning of a set 
of the volumes of the American South- 
down Record in the several States and 
Provinces, and with the regular and 
other special premiums will make the 
exhibition of this favorite breed of sheep 
a leading one. ; 

To secure the full benefits of this 
offering breeders should see that this 
special premium is announced in the 
premium list for the Fair of their re- 
spective States and Provinces of Canada, 
and then, by their exhibits, make the 
exhibition of Southdowns larger and 
better than ever before. The larger the 
exhibit the greater the benefits.—S. E. 
PRATHER, Secretary American Breeders 
Association, Springfield, Ll. 


An Error Corrected. 


In the last issue of Toe AMERICAN 
Farmer the types say “a field of green 
wheat or rye is often found to consti- 
pate, fever, the ewes, and when yeaning 
time comes they have no motherly in- 
stincts (usually lacking because they 
have no milk), and the lambs have to 
be raised by hand or die.” We did not 
mean to say that a field of green wheat 
or rye is the very best precaution against 
and the very best remedy for constipa- 
tion. We recommend depasturing wheat 
and rye fields moderately with sheep at 
this season of the year. 
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Columbian Exposition. The most practical} 
machine ever offered the poultry fraternity. } 
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“40” Illustrated poultry catalogue 
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To purchase an Agri- 
cultural Newspaper. Ad- 
dress in confidence X. Y. 
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HARMONY, 


8% Seventeenth street,San Francisco, Cal., a monthly 
magazine of 8 pages devoted to Truth. Strictly a Dk 
vine Science’ Magazine. Each issue contains class 
lessons, lectures, questions and answers, and short 
articles on the science in which the practical method of 
healing is set forth. Anyone reading this magazine 
and applying the basic principles set forth, can de 
strate perfect health and prove that health Is thet 
filling of divine law. Edited and published by M. } 
Cramer, author of “ Lessons in Science Healing,” $1.7! 
“Unity of Life,” 12 cents; “ Who and What God Is," 15 
cents; “The Signs that Follow the Finding and Ac 
ceptance of God,” 15 cents; “Faith as a Grain of 
Mustard is Success in Undertaking,” 15 cents; “ Prac 
tical Directions for Healing,” 12 ceuts; “ Denials and 
Affirmations,” 10 cents. 


A SPLENDID OFFER. 


Harmony and THE AMERICAN FARMER Will be sent 
to any address in the United States for one year for 
$1.60. Ten cents over the price of /urmony alone, 
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